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THE DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF BANKERS TO THEIR 
DEALERS, IN COLLECTING PAPER. 


Tue following decision has been lately rendered by the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin, and as the subject is one of great interest, we publish it in 
full as a text for the remarks which follow it, and to which we call the 
attention of banks and bankers everywhere, as a subject of great import- 
ance to them. 


Supreme Court, Wiscoysty.—Firca B. Stacy anp Epwarp Tuomas, Appellants, 
against Tut Dang County Bank, Respondent.—The respondent received from the 
appellants for collection a note against parties residing in Stoughton, about eighteen 
miles distant from Madison, where the bank is located. It was placed by the bank 
in due time in the hands of the American Express Company, a part of whose busi- 
ness was to collect commercial paper, and was taken by it to Stoughton and deliv- 
ered to a notary public, who presented and protested it on the second day of grace, 
whereby the endorser was discharged and the debt lost. 

This suit is now brought against the bank to recover the amount. 

The theory of the plaintiffs is, that the bank having received the note for collection 
was bound to make due presentment, and give due notice to the endorser, and that 
it was responsible for the negligence or incapacity of any sub-agents whom it em- 
ployed for this purpose. The bank, on the other hand, contends that the contract 
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implied by the reception of the note, against a party residing at a distance from its 
place of business, was not absolutely to make due presentment and give due notice, 
but to place the note in the hands of some competent and responsible agent doing 
business at the residence of the maker, and that having done this, it is itself dis- 
charged from liability. This view was sustained by the court below, and we think 
is sustained by the authorities, (Fasers vs. Mercantite Bank, 23 Pick. 330. Por- 
cHEsTER Bank vs, New-Encianp Bank, 1 Carh. 177. Warren Bank vs. Surroik Bank, 
10 Carh. 582. East Happam Bank vs. Scovitt, 12 Conn. 308. AcricutturaL Bank 
vs, Commerctat Banx, 7 Sm. & M. 592. Crrizens’ Banx vs. HoweE.t anp oruers, 8 
Mary. 530. Hype vs. Pranters’ Bank, 17 Louis. 560. 2 Rodd. (La.) 294. Beru- 
mice vs. Bank U.S. 4 Whart. 105.) 

These cases, and others which might be cited, fully establish the rule, that, upon 
facts like these here presented, there is an implied authority to employ a sub-agent, 
and that if the bank exercises reasonable care and skill in selecting one, it is not 
afterwards liable for his default, 

A different rule has prevailed in New-York, though it was then first decided by 
the Supreme Court in accordance with the rule as above stated. (15 Wend. 482.) 
That decision was, however, overruled by the Court of Errors, 22 Wend. 215, which 
has been subsequently followed in that State. It is placed, however, expressly on 
the ground of the authority of that case, which is impliedly admitted to be in con- 
flict with the commercial rale, as settled in other States; (see Montgomery County 
Bank vs. Atpany Crty Bank, 3 Selden, 463 ;) and the reasoning of the New-York 
courts has not induced the courts of other States to change their decision. (See case 
cited from 1 Carh.) 

The testimony in the case showed that there was no bank at Stoughton; that the 
express company did business and had an office there, and that it was responsible, 
and was a prompt and reliable collecting agent. We think, upon these facts, the 
bank discharged its duty by placing the notes in the hands of the express company. 

The authorities cited also sustain the position that it would be a good defence to 
show that the note was in due season delivered to a notary public, at the residence 
of the maker, for presentment and protest. This is placed upon the ground that 
those officers are appointed by public authority, and that, therefore, at least, in 
absence of any direct notice to the contrary, parties have a right to assume that 
they are fit and proper agents to discharge the duties of their office: so that if the 
express company were to be regarded solely as the agent of the bank to transmit 
the paper, the bank would still show a good defence by proving that the note was 
placed in the hands of a notary at Stoughton in due time to make proper present- 
nent and protest. 

These conclusions dispose of the exceptions taken. The judgment is affirmed, 
with costs, 


The subject of the duties which bankers owe to their dealers, in the 
collection of negotiable paper, is one of the most interesting connected 
with the business of banking. The branch of the banking business which 
assumes the position of collecting bills and notes due at distant points is 
itself a very important one, and one which is profitable to the banker and of 
great convenience to the mercantile community. We presume that there 
is not a bank or banker in the country whose business does not include, 
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in a greater or less degree, the collection of bills and notes running to 
maturity. Bankers usually have correspondents in all sections of the 
country, and are enabled, by including the collecting business, to recipro- 
cate business which they may receive from all points. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that the law applicable to such transactions should 
be clearly understood, and, if possible, the exact nature of the contract 
determined. There is a want of uniformity in the law on the subject as 
administered in the different States which is very perplexing, as, from the 
very nature of the business, it is one which must embrace all the States 
within it, in its practical working. 

We will first examine what the contract is which the banker enters into 
when he receives a note or bill for collection. He engages to present 
the note or bill, when due, to the person who is to pay it, and in case of 
payment return the amount to the dealer without delay. If not paid, he 
engages to do every act with regard to that paper which is necessary to 
preserve it as a valid security, and return the same to the owner. The 
consideration for this contract is the charge which the banker makes for 
doing the business, and in the event of no charge being made, the delivery 
of the bill or note has been held sufficient consideration to sustain it. 
The use of the money for the time it remains in the banker’s hands, or 
other collateral benefits derived from his dealings with the owner of the 
paper, are supposed to be sufficient remuneration for the service. At any 
rate, there is nothing in the business of a banker or bank which obliges 
either of them to take for collection any paper which may be offered to 
them. They are at perfect liberty to make their own terms regarding 
the matter, or to refuse the business altogether if they choose. If they 
consider that the remuneration is too small, or the risk too great, they 
are at perfect liberty to decline entering into the contract. But if they 
accept the paper for collection they, in fact, make a valid contract with 
their dealer to safely keep the same until maturity, and to present it in 
due time, and if not paid, to give notice of non-payment to the owner if 
he is an endorser, and if not, to the endorsers actually on the paper. 
Whether this duty of giving notice extends beyond notice to the 
owner of the paper is questionable, but that each successive holder ought 
to give notice to the preceding one is a well-established rule. Agents 
are in all things considered as the holders of paper, and they ought to 
give notice to their principals if they do not wish to make the paper 
their own. 

Now the contract so far is clear. The agent to whom a bill is in- 
trusted for collection ought, in case of non-payment, at least to give 
notice to the last endorser. Whether his duty extends to giving notice 
to all the parties on the bill, we will not discuss. It of course depends 
upon the contract made, and if such notice had been usually given in 
such cases, a strong presumption would arise that such duty was em- 
braced in the contract. In the Wisconsin decision, published above, 
the banker to whom the note was given for collection failed properly to 
present the bill, or give notice to any of the parties sufficient to preserve 
the security. He considered that his contract with the dealer was fully 
discharged by handing the note to another person, for whose negligence 
and fault he did not hold himself liable. He substituted another agent 
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in his own place, who alone was to be responsible to the owner of the 
note, and claims, that as he exercised the power of substitution, without 
gross negligence, and intrusted the collection of the note to a proper 
person, he is discharged from further liability in the premises, The 
Wisconsin court sustains this view of the case, and we regret to say, that 
there are decisions in various States which sanction this interpretation of 
the contract. It is not, they say, absolutely contracted that the banker 
will make due presentment, and give due notice when the paper is pay- 
able at a distance, but his engagement is, that he will employ a compe- 
tent and responsible agent doing business at that place, and having done 
this, he is discharged. 

Now, it is apparently hard to enter into the minds of two men who 
are about making a contract of this kind, and ascertain exactly what 
amount of service the one supposes himself to be offering and the other 
receiving. But alittle examination of the subject will dispel the difficulty. 
Where the note is payable at the place where both the dealer and the 
banker reside, there can be no doubt but that the contract of the banker 
is to make faithful presentment of the paper to the person who is to pay 
the same, and give due notice of non-payment. The banker thus assumes 
a personal service, but how seldom does he do the work in person. He 
entrusts it to his clerk or cashier, as his agent, and it is presented by 
him. Now, we have never seen it attempted to be held, that in such a 
case as this the banker has discharged all his duty by selecting as his 
clerk and agent a proper and competent person ; he is liable for the acts 
of such person as much as he is for his own. It cannot be said, that in 
such a case the banker engages to do the work himself, because it is well 
known to all dealers that such business is transacted by a clerk. Now, 
does the fact that a banker engages to collect a bill due ata distance, 
necessarily carry with it the power to substitute another ageni in his 
place, and absolve him from all responsibility ? Certainly “not. The 
dealer knew, when he made the contract, that the banker would not go 
to the place where the bill was payable, but that was also known in the 
former supposed case. The dealer knew that a clerk would be employed 
to carry out the contract, but that knowledge did not free the banker 
from his liability. It matters not whether the agent employed be a 
clerk in the office or a banker at a distant place, the liability still remains. 
The agent appointed by the banker is his agent, not the agent of the 
dealer; there is no privity whatever between them. The banker selects 
the person to whom he intrusts the paper, and even his name is gener- 
ally unknown to the dealer. He has had no voice in his selection; he 
has not been consulted in the matter at all, and yet the decision now 
under examination declares that he shall suffer by that agent’s incompe- 
tence or carelessness. If it is so, it can only be so on the ground that 
the original contract did not contemplate that the banker should in any 
wise guarantee the agent he selected. He was to use his best judgment 
in the selection, but that done, he was no longer responsible for his acts. 
It follows, therefore, as a matter of course, that in case the agent thus 
appointed absconds with the funds, or collects them and refuses to pay 
them over, the owner of the paper is without any relief whatever. ‘The 
banker is not liable, because he has used his best judgment in selecting 
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a proper, competent and responsible agent, but the fact of his turning 
out not to be such, is not chargeable to him. Suppose the agent refuse 
to pay over the money, and becomes insolvent, has the dealer no redress? 
We think that he has. We feel confident that the contract between a 
banker and his dealer is to be taken in a much wider sense, and that all 
the agents appointed to carry out the contract, whether his own clerks 
or his distant correspondents are to be considered as the agents of the 
banker, for whose faults, omissions and responsibility he is liable. 

That part of the decision of the Wisconsin court which declares that 
it is a good defence to an action against a banker, under such circum- 
stances, to show that the note was dclivered to a notary to protest in 
due season, is also, in our opinion, untenable. It is true that a notary is 
a public officer, but that fact does not absolve him from liability, neither 
should it absolve those who employ him. In the case in point the note 
was delivered to him to protest, a day before the proper time. A ques- 
tion of fact arises here, which the court seems to have overlooked. Is it 
any part of the duty of a notary to take paper running to maturity and 
protest it when due? We think not, and we very much doubt whether 
the note was therefore delivered to the notary in proper time. But this 
is aside from the question. If delivered in proper time to a notary, does 
the fact of his being a public officer discharge the agent from liability ? 
We think not. The person who illegally causes the arrest of another, 
cannot shelter himself behind the fact that the arrest was made by a 
public officer. It is true, that if he does his duty negligently loss may 
accrue, but it is more natural that the person who employed the negli- 
gent officer should suffer the loss, than one who had no voice in his 
selection, and, besides, it is by no means the duty of a notary public, 
under the law merchant, to give notice to endorsers and others of the 
non-payment of a bill. The notice must be given by the holder or his 
agent, and it is as his agent that the notary does, in practice, give such 
notice, not by virtue of his office as notary. It was by no means neces- 
sary to employ a notary whatever. .A note is not an instrument that 
must be protested ; in fact, protesting a note is a useless ceremony, pre- 
sentment and notice are the two essentials, and these two can be done 
as well by any private person as by a notary. We have, therefore, in 
this case a reason given, that a public officer was employed to do an act 
which was not of necessity an act that must be done by a public officer ; 
a duty which the agent owed his principal, to give due notice of non- 
payment, was delegated to a public officer, and that fact is set up as a 
reason why the liability is discharged. Now, unless this act was one 
which no person but this officer could discharge, the excuse amounts to 
nothing. In fact, the presentment and notice might have been made by 
any one, and therefore the plea falls to the ground. But we contend 
further, that the banker is liable for the acts of the notary in all cases, 
whether the matter entrusted to him is within the actual sphere of his 
duties or not. He is selected by the agent, and he is bound to employ 
& proper and competent person, and if it turns out that he is not such, 
the person employing him is clearly liable for any loss that may occur by 
reason of his incompetency. 

The cases cited by the Wisconsin court all, more or less, are based 
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upon the same interpretation of the original contract, and it is upon a 
proper appreciation of what that contract is that the whole subject turns. 
If it is to be interpreted as carrying no responsibility of the banker for 
the acts, or omissions, or solvency of his agent, then the usefulness of 
bankers, as collecting agents, is destroyed. Who will pay a banker for 
making a collection which may have to pass through several hands, if he 
is at the mercy of each of the sub-agents which the banker employs? 
If the remuneration is not sufficient to cover the risk, the banker is at 
liberty to decline the business, but if he contracts to collect a debt in 
Baltimore, he can fulfil that contract only by doing so, or showing that 
he did every act and thing in and about the premises which it was proper 
todo. Ifhe or his agent fails to present it in time, he is liable for the 
loss, and he is liable for all the acts of the agents, just as much as he is 
for his own, or for those of his clerks. When a banking corporation 
contracts to collect a note in the same city where it does business, it 
must carry out that contract, and all others, by the hand of agents; the 
corporation itself is impersonal, but it is liable for all the acts of its 
agents, and the laches of its clerk, in presenting a note, is the laches of 
the corporation. What reason, then, is there, in the position that an 
agent at a distance is less an agent than one that is near? None at all. 

If the ruling of the Wisconsin court is followed in other States, the 
bankers in New-York and other large cities will be obliged, in self-de- 
fence, to deal only with bankers who will make a special contract to be 
responsible for the acts of all their agents, whether correspondents, clerks 
or notaries. It is the custom for bankers at central points to advertise 
that they will collect upon the various small places in their vicinity. 

<astern bankers send them bills to collect on such places, as well as those 

payable at the place of business of the bankers. Now this rule makes a 
distinction between the liability of the banker for the acts of his agents 
at his place of business, and the acts of those in the neighboring places 
to whom the notes are forwarded. He is liable for the omission to pre- 
sent of his cashier, but no matter how careless his correspondent may be, 
he is held harmless from any loss that may ensue therefrom. Our New- 
York law and practice make our bankers absolutely liable for all the acts 
of the agents they employ; and if they have not the same rights as re- 
gards their correspondents in other States, it is well that they should 
understand the subject, and make their contracts to meet this interpreta- 
tion, and cover the subject herein discussed. 

The whole question, as appears above, is one of interpreting the con- 
tract, and the difficulty may be met, by determining beforehand specifi- 
cally what the contract is, and we call the special attention of bankers to 
this point, so that the object of this article may be attained. That 
object is, to protect bankers from the loss which may arise to them in 
sending paper for collection to those States where the rule is the same as 
in Wisconsin. They can easily remedy the matter, by a specific under- 
standing with their correspondents that they are to be liable for the 
faithful discharge of the duties assumed, whether to be performed at their 
own place of business or through the medium of a correspondent at 
another place. Such an explicit understanding would necessarily be in 
writing, and, as a written contract, would be of a far higher authority 
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than one made by parol. In interpreting a parol contract, when any 
doubt arises, especially in a mercantile case, recourse may be had to 
evidence of the usage of the trade at the place where the contract is to 
be carried into effect. Now, where that usage is sanctioned by law, as 
it isin Wisconsin, it would be undoubtedly received to sanction the 
view of the case expressed by the Wisconsin court, so that it is absolutely 
necessary to alter the present contract by parol, to meet the case in that 
State, and the others in which that ruling is held as law. 

We cannot better conclude our view of this branch of the subject than 
by copying the head notes of the case decided in the New-York Court of 
Appeals, Attzn vs. Mercuants’ Bank, reported in Wendell, vol. 22, p. 
215, where the contract is interpreted as we have shown above, and 
which case is authority in New-York, and illustrates the law as here ad- 
ministered. 

“A bank receiving for collection a bill of exchange drawn here, upon 
a person residing in another State, is liable for any neglect of duty occur- 
ring in its collection, whether arising from the default of its officers here, 
its correspondents abroad or of agents employed by such correspondents. 

“ The liability may be varied, however, either by express contract or by 
implication arising from general usage in respect to such paper; it is 
competent, therefore, for the bank to show an express contract, varying 
the terms of its liability, or in the absence of a judicial determination 
upon the point, to show that by the usage and custom of the place a bank 
thus receiving foreign paper is liable only for its safe transmission to some 
competent agent, and is not responsible for the acts or omissions of such 
agent, or of any subordinates employed by him. 

“The inquiry, however, in such case is not as to the opinion of mer- 
chants, however general, as to the law of the case, but as to the usage 
and practice in respect to each transaction, or the general understanding 
of merchants as to the nature of the contract evidenced by their acts, so 
as to enable the court to give the contract a correct interpretation. 

“Where a debt was lost by the omission of a notary to give notice of 
the non-acceptance of a bill presented before maturity, it was held not to 
excuse a bank which had received the same for collection, that by the 
law-merchant of the place where the bill was presented, notice of non- 
acceptance was deemed unnecessary ; but that on the contrary, as the lez 
loci contractus governed in a case like it, it was the duty of the bank to 
have given the necessary instructions to its correspondents. 

“ The omission to give notice of non-acceptance happening through the 
default of a commissioned public officer, a notary, does not vary the rights 
of the parties, pro hac vice, he acted merely as the agent of his employers, 
and not in his official capacity.” 


But there is another view of the contract which suggests itself to our 
mind. The banker is a person pursuing a regular trade or calling, and 
performing for recompense and reward certain acts relating to property 
deposited with him. He is a bailee of that property about which he is 
tv exercise his particular functions as a banker or collecting agent. Writ- 
ers on the contract of bailment have designated this particular kind of 
bailment as locatum, or hiring for a reward, and Justice Kewr has further 
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subdivided this head into three: Locatio rei, by which the hirer for a 
compensation gains the temporary use of the thing ; locatio operis faciendi, 
or letting out for work and labor to be done, or care and attention to be 
bestowed by the bailee on goods bailed for a recompense ; locatio operis 
mercium vehendarum, as when goods are bailed to a common carrier. 
(Kent's Com. vol. ii. 586.) 

Now the contract which we are considering is of the second class, and 
of the third as far as carrying the thing to its destination. It is property 
bailed to a banker to have work performed upon it, and care taken of it, 
for a reward paid to him. The banker must answer for ordinary neglect, 
and he must apply a degree of skill equal to his undertaking. Every 
man, who pursues as a calling any particular trade or profession, is pre- 
sumed to possess the skill requisite to the due exercise of the trade which 
he assumes. This is the only protection we have in this country where 
all trades and callings are open to every person. If a physician fails to 
exercise due skill, he is liable for malpractice. If a tradesman performs 
his work unskilfully he is liable for damages. (28 Maine R. 97. 1 Jowa 
R&R. 441.) Why, therefore, should not a banker be liable for his want of 
skill and care in performing services, which he holds himself out to the 
world as capable of performing, and for which he charges a regular price? 
He is not answerable for slight neglect, as the contract is one of mutual 
benefit, but he is answerable for ordinary neglect. If a man intrust a 
diamond to a jeweller to be set, and it is so unskilfully done that its value 
is impaired, he is liable for the damage, and the fact that the damage was 
done by one of his workmen does not excuse him. (Kent, vol. ii. 588.) 
Here, then, is a note deposited with a banker which he agrees to carry 
to the place where it is payable, and make due presentment of it, and if 
not paid give due notice of that fact to the proper person. All these acts 
are necessary to preserve the value of the note, and amount only to such 
ordinary care as any man would take of his own property. Is he not 
responsible for neglecting to take that ordinary care, and thus subject the 
owner to loss? It is true, that, from the very nature of the acts to be 
performed, the banker is obliged to employ agents to carry his contract 
into effect. So a jeweller is obliged to employ workmen to carry out 
his contract in setting a diamond, but that fact does not exonerate him 
from a claim for damages by the owner, if the work is so badly done as 
to seriously damage it, or if the diamond is lost by the negligence, care- 
lessness or fraud of the employée. Neither is the banker to be held 
harmless for the negligence or fraud of his agent. He exercises the right 
of selection; he alone has a voice in employing him, and we cannot see 
why he should not be answerable for all his acts precisely as if they were 
his own. 
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Review of the Stock Market for November. [January, 


REVIEW OF THE NEW-YORK STOCK MARKET, 
For the Month of November, 1860. 


In reviewing the course of events at the New-York Stock Exchange 
for the month of November, we are called upon to record a condition of 
things which, happily, is not of frequent recurrence. Of purely financial 
difficulties we have our full share, and speculative excitement in stock 
circles too often culminates into rapid declines and periods of sluggish 
inaction. But the panic which has overtaken us now was founded on 
none of these causes. In rapidly reverting to the commercial history of 
the year we find in it one universal statement of prosperity. The boun- 
tifal harvests have filled our granaries, even to overflowing, with the fruits 
of the earth. The sparseness of the European crops gave us a ready 
market for our surplus productions; our ships have been actively em- 
ployed in bearing to distant nations our products; and our rail-roads 
have been all employed to their utmost capacity in transporting to the 
sea-board our corn and our wheat. Our manufactures have been flour- 
ishing, and, in a few words, bright-cyed prosperity has reigned in our 
land, and spread abroad with prodigal hand her choicest blessings—peace 
and plenty. 

As a natural consequence our people have been rich. The stream of 
gold which flows through this city from California to Europe was arrested 
in its course, and our agricultural products sent abroad in its stead. 
Money was plentifully supplied to traders and manufacturers by our banks 
and capitalists, and otherwise sought investment in the public debt of our 
States and in the stock of our rail-roads. The advance in values conse- 
quent upon this universal desire to invest, brought the prices of these 
securities far above any point which they had heretofore attained since 
the financial distresses of 1857, and the course of prices was still upward 
when they were checked by the political agitations which preceded the 
presidential election. The peculiarity of the panic which ensued lies in 
the fact that it should occur at a time of so great prosperity, and be 
caused apparently entirely by political complications. - Prior to the elec- 
tion itself, the efforts of the partisan press were directed to the point for 
the purpose of influencing the election, and every circumstance was 
paraded which could possibly be distorted into an indication that the 
result of the election would seriously affect the financial interests of the 
country. Our stock market contains a very strong party who always, as 
a rule, act in concert, to produce a decline. Calculating the probabilities 
of the future, and always looking upon disaster as more likely to occur 
than prosperity to continue, they entered the market as sellers, and bent 
all their energies to produce the decline which their own intcrests made 
desirable. The month opened under these auspices, and the course of 
events has come to the aid of the bear party, and made their operations 
unfortunately but too successful. 
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The decline during October has been steady and gradual, but very 
large, amounting to three to eight per cent. on Government securities 
and State stocks, from the beginning of that month, and to ten and fifteen 
per cent. on many of the speculative shares. Money had been gradually 
tightening in the interior cities, and in Baltimore especially the stringency 
was severely felt. In this city, however, at the opening of the month, 
money was easy at five and six per cent. for call loans, and confidence 
had received no serious shock. Shipments of gold to Europe had entirely 
ceased, and exchange on London was quoted at 108, or about one and a 
quarter per cent. discount, taking the real par of exchange at the mint 
value of gold in both countries. The banks commenced the month with 
a specie reserve of twenty-two millions, and there was no appearance of 
any movement towards contraction on their part. Pending the election, 
however, there appeared to be little desire to engage in speculation, and 
the market for the first week was very quiet. When the election of Mr. 
Lincotn became known, a slight rally was apparent in the market; which, 
however, was but for a day. On the 8th the depression was quite severe. 
On the 9th telegraphic communications from the South announced a 
sudden change in the exchanges against this city, and shipments of gold 
from here followed. Money became scarce and dear. The banks lost 
about three millions to the Southern cities in a few days, and immediately 
began to contract their loans. This movement precipitated the panic, 
and on the 12th it was complete and severe. The extreme difficulty of 
negotiating foreign exchange, the withdrawal of large amounts from the 
discount market, and the entire break-down of credit and confidence, 
combined to make our financial affairs appear almost appalling. In this 
state of affairs, the mercantile public and the press appealed to the banks 
to save the country from the disastrous effects of a panic without cause, 
by timely aid to the merchants. A very general desire to do the utmost 
in their power seemed to pervade the managers of our banks, and it was 
generally supposed that they were at least discounting all their receipts. 
But when the statement for the week ending the 17th was published, it 
appeared that the banks had contracted two millions three hundred thou- 
sand dollars ; their specie being reduced to nineteen millions. On Mon- 
day, the 19th, the same day that this statement was made public, the 
presidents of banks having more than one million of capital, met together 
and agreed to lend aid to the market by purchasing two and a half mil- 
lion dollars of exchange. The next day there was a slight rally in the 
market which continued to strengthen until Wednesday, when the panic 
appeared more formidable than ever. Upon that evening, however, a 
meeting of all the banks was convened, and more decided measures of 
relief agreed upon. These measures have been fully discussed and com- 
mented upon in these pages, rendering recapitulation unnecessary. Their 
effect was immediately apparent, and stock values rose for the remainder 
of the week with a buoyancy which was as surprising as the previous 
decline, The rise, however, was confined to the week. The crisis in 
other sections of our country had not been met and overcome by the 
same bold measures with which our banks had subdued it, and the sus- 
pension of most of the banks south of New-Jersey was the consequence. 
This suspension, strange to say, was relied upon in the movements towards 
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higher prices for stocks, and a change in position was made by many of 
the leading bears. But a few days served to show, that in the total pros- 
tration of credit and confidence, which succeeded the panic, there was 
little hope that investments in the stock market would be made by the 
public ; and no improvement being apparent in the political horizon, the 
movement for a rise lost its impetus, and prices fell as fast as they rose. 

The crisis had brought upon the market large amounts of bank stocks 
and State securities, which the immediate wants of the holders obliged 
them to sacrifice at very low prices; but these have since, in a great 
measure, recovered their values, and have not participated in the second 
decline, because they are not now forced upon the market. 

Bank Stocks.—The foregoing remarks are more particularly applicable 
to these stocks. The number of shares which weekly change hands is 
not large, and has averaged for some months back about three hundred. 
In the week of the sharpest stringency in the market, however, the sales 
of bank stocks reached over eight hundred shares, and the prices were 
generally ten per cent. lower than they had been. These stocks have, 
however, recovered their tone, and with very few pressing on the market, 
they are now quoted at much improved prices. 

United States Loans.—At the first of the month the United States 
five per cents of 1874 were selling at 102, and the new loan was held at 
half per cent. premium. The decline, however, seriously affected both 
securities, and the fives of 1874 were sold as low as 95. The period for 
paying into the Treasury the amounts due on the new loan expired on 
the 23d, and as the condition of the market rendered it apparent that the 
whole amount would not be paid in, the Secretary of the Treasury gave 
notice that all bidders who would pay up half the amount of their bids, 
would receive an extension of thirty days on the balance. It was after- 
wards announced that those who had failed to azcede to these arrange- 
ments might, on payment of four per cent. of their awards, receive an 
extension to a similar length of time. The takers of the loan have not 
made a very profitable speculation, and it is not improbable that many of 
them will fail to take the amounts awarded to them, unless in the mean 
time the market value of the stock advances. The new loan is quoted at 
the close 93. Loan of 1874, 964. 

Virginia Six Per Cents.—These securities were largely dealt in during 
the month, and experienced the vicissitudes of the market. Tbey opened 
at 864, and advanced up to the 9th, when they reached 884, afterwards 
declining to 77 on the 17th, and being quoted at 79} at the close. The 
stocks of Virginia, Missouri and Tennessee are largely used as a basis of 
bank circulation in the Western States, and at an early period in the late 
embarrassment a call was made on many of the banks of Illinois for addi- 
tional security to cover the decline which had already taken place in these 
stocks. The call, if not complied with, necessitates the winding up of 
the banks and the sale of their securities, At this juncture the difficulty 
in negotiating foreign exchange, caused a complete cessation of shipments 
from Chicago, and a consequent scarcity of exchange; so the danger of a 
complete collapse in the currency of the Northwest became imminent. 
State stocks were in consequence very much depressed, and are recover- 
ing but slowly from the effects of the shock which they received. 
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Tennessee Six Per Cents were very largely dealt in, and the market 
fluctuated violently. They stood on the second at 874, and on the 16th 
at 793. The highest price for the month was 88 on the 5th, and the 
lowest 74, on the 19th. They are quoted at 76 at the close, 

North Carolina Six Per Cents are never very actively dealt in. They 
had declined from 974 in October to 92 on the 2d November, and after- 
wards in the pressure, touched 76 on the 19th; they are quoted at the 
close at 80. 

Missouri Six Per Cents.—Notwithstanding repeated assurances that 
the State would promptly remit the January interest, assurances which 
have since been rendered certain, by the prompt action of the State 
officers, these securities have ruled very low during the month. They 
have felt more than any of the others the effect of the disturbances in 
Western currency matters, and large amounts of them have been forced 
on the market from time to time. They had recovered somewhat from 
the depression to which they were subjected in October, and sold on the 
2d November at 763. They advanced to 78, and rapidly declined, how- 
ever—touching their lowest point on the 19th, selling at 66, and being 
quoted at the close at 69. 

‘alifornia Seven Per Cents have participated in the general decline, 
more from the fact of a dear money market, than any other reason. 
Their highest price during the month, was 94, on the 9th, and their low- 
est 85, on the 23d. They are quoted at the close at 86. 

Coal Stocks.—In these stocks there was very little done. They suffered 
with the rest of the market, and fluctuated with other shares, but the 
amount of transactions was small. Delaware and Hudson sold at its 
highest on the 2d, 94, and declined to its lowest, 83, on the 21st. Penn- 
sylvania Coal reached 81 on the 8th, and declined to 75 on the 27th. 
The quotations at the close are, for Delaware and Hudson, 90; and 
Pennsylvania Coal, 77. 

New-York Central Rail-Road.—The earnings of this road for Novem- 
ber were $810,891, against $720,202 in 1859. The stock on the 2d 
November stood at 824, but declined to its lowest point, 70, on the 17th. 
At the low prices, very ‘large amounts of this stock were taken off the 
market. The action of the bears was more stubbornly resisted by it than 
any security on the list, and the scarcity of cash stock with which to 
make their deliveries, caused serious inconvenience to sellers. Large 
differences were paid for a few days’ time to deliver, and after the mea- 
sures of relief were adopted by the banks, this stock was among the first 
to receive an upward impetus. It sold as high as 84 on 7th, and as low 
as 70 on 17th, and is qnoted at the close 744. 

Erie Rail-Road.—The shares of this road have been particularly steady 
during the month, and the fluctuations fewer and less in amount than any 
other of the speculative securities. The English element in the direction, 
and the approaching reconstruction of the finances of the road, have had 
a very good effect. The time for reconstructing the affairs of the com- 
pany on a new basis has been unavoidably extended, in order to comply 
with all the legal requirements. The Long Dock tunnel approaches 
completion, and trains have passed through, so that at ro distant day 
the road expects to have a terminus of its own, at a harbor in the port of 
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New-York at which vessels can load without expense for cartage. The 
completion of this work must have a great effect on the securities of the 
company, and its friends look to see it restored to a sound financial posi- 
tion at no distant day. 

The stock sold as high as 343 on the 7th, and as low as 26 on the 
21st; it is quoted at the close, 29. 

The earnings of the road during October were $587,242, against 
$474,606 in 1857. The bonds of the company have declined since last 
month, and are quoted as follows: 

Erie, 1st Mortgage, 99 @ 99} 
. 2d do, 93 @ 934 
. 2d do, 93 @ 934 
. 8d do, . 86 @ 87 
. 4th 13 @ 77 
. Sth do, . 65 @ 66 
. Sinking Fund,......... isis odimarg Ceeeuenaaam 45 @ 46 
. Convertible, 1871, ......... pbuh nega ices 45 @ 55 
do. 1862, 45 @ 55 


Hudson River Rail-Road.—The shares of this road participated in the 
general decline. Its earnings for October were $193,951, against $170,157 
in 1857. It sold at its highest price during the month, 60, on the 6th, 
and its lowest, 40, on the 21st. It is quoted at the close at 43}. The 
bonds of this road are quoted as follows: 


Hudson, Ist Mort 1023 @ 103 
do. 2d d 99 @ 100 
do. 2d do. --- 100 @101 
do. 3d do, 82 @ 82h 
do. Convertible, 174 @ 78 


Harlem Rail-Road.—The receipts of this road for October were 
$111,173, against $97,857 in 1857, showing an increase of $13,316. 
The stock sold as high as 18 on the 6th, and as low as 13 on the 13th; 
it is quoted at the close at 15}. The preferred shares sold as high as 
41, and as low as 32; they are quoted at 35 at the close. 

Reading Rail-Road.—There has not been much done in this stock 
during the month. The fluctuations were as follows: Highest 423 on 
the 6th, lowest 314 on the 13th; closing at 343. 

Michigan Central Rail-Road.—The earnings of this road for October 
were $300,474, against $226,077 in 1859, showing an increase of $74,397. 
The stock was not very largely dealt in during the month. It sold at its 
highest price during the month, 64, on the 7th, and its lowest, 45, on the 
21st, being quoted at the close 49. 

Illinois Central Rail-Road.—The earnings of this road for October 
were $306,711, against $248,963 in 1859, showing an increase of $57,748. 
The business of this road during the season has been very large. Its 
equipment of rolling stock has been taxed to its utmost capacity in trans- 
porting corn to the Mississippi and wheat to Chicago. Its stock, how- 
ever, has suffered with the others. The highest price during the month 
was 744 on the 6th, and the lowest 51] on the 21st; the closing quota- 
tion is 57. The first mortgage bonds have declined from 97}, at which 
they stood last month, to 87. 
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Galena and Chicago Rail-Road.—The earnings of this road for Octo- 
ber were $254,554, against $195,934 in 1859, showing an increase of 
$58,620. A dividend of.five per cent. has been declared on the earnings, 
payable on the 2d January. The stock has been well held during the 
month, but like all the others, it has fluctuated widely. Its highest price 
was 73 on the 6th, and its lowest 55 on the 19th. It is quoted at the 
close 624. 

Clev.land and Toledo Rail-Road.—The earnings of this road for Oc- 
tober were $95,583, against $79,673 in 1859. The road is represented 
as in a good condition, and a resumption of dividends at no distant day 
is talked of. The stock sold as high as 354 on the 6th, and declined to 
244 on the 19th; it is quoted at the close at 264. 

Chicago and Rock Island.—The stock of this road has not recovered 
from the omission of its dividend in October. The earnings for that 
month were $141,601, against $126,090 in 1859, showing a gain of 
$15,511. The stock sold as high as 66 on the 5th, and touched its low- 
est for the month, 50, on the 19th. It is quoted at the close at 51}. 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy.—This road maintains its position in 
the market. It sold at the opening at 82, and declined on the 16th to 
66. It is quoted at the close at 674. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company made a dividend of ten per 
cent. during the month. The price was as high as 94 on the 6th, and 
declined to 70 on the 19th, ex dividend. It is quoted at the close at 81. 





Brazit.—The recent failures in Brazil have not been confined to Rio Janciro 
but have extended up the coast to Bahia and Pernambuco, where they have been 
more numerous, although not so large in amount. At Bahia, especially, the havoc 
in the dry goods trade has been general, and the total suspensions at that port and 
Pernambuco are variously estimated, in this year, to have amounted to from 
£250,000 to £500,000. The system of fraud which has lately disgraced the com- 
mercial world elsewhere, appears at the same time to have developed itself in 
these localities, An agent at Maceio, who has acted on behalf of several English 
houses in Bahia and Pernambuco, has been reporting purchases of produce which 
were never made, and drawing on the parties for the pretended cost. In one case, 
a vessel having been sent to load with produce, which had been advised as being 
in store, found, on her arrival at Maceio, that no goods existed. The actual extent 
of these delinquencies is not mentioned. 


Tosacco.—The consumption of tobacco in France increases in an immense pro- 
portion. In 1815 it was only 58,000,000, and in 1858, 173,000,000--having, in 
that time, more than tripled. Ina period of forty-seven years it produced to the 
treasury a gross sum of 4,886,794,264 francs, and a net amount of 3,044,078,356 
francs, The sale of tobacco, as is known, is a government monopoly, and the 
gross receipts from it are set down in the budget of the present year at 183,000,000 
francs. From that sum, however, must be deducted 15,424,000 frances for salaries ; 
12,437,200 francs for rent, buildings, wages to workmen, repairs, supplies of paper, 
envelopes, salt and casks; 211,000 frances for indemnities to departments in which 
the plant is cultivated; 205,000 francs for fees to experts; 43,009,000 franes fur 
purchase of foreign and native tobacco; and 96,933 francs for extraordinary 
services, Total, 57,501,583 franes. Thus leaving a balance of 125,498,467 franes 
to the treasury. The increase in the price of tobacco just imposed will raise the 
receipts, it is estimated, to about 220,000,000 francs, 
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THE LATE JAMES WILSON, M. P. 


Biographical Sketch of the Right Honorable James Wu:son, formerly 
Editor of the London Economist, and late Financial Member of the 
Council of India. 


James Wuson, the subject of this sketch, was born at Hawick, in 
Roxburyshire, Scotland, on the 3d June, 1805. His family belonged to 
the Society of Friends, and he, himself, was educated at a Quaker school 
in Ackworth. His father was engaged in woollen manufactures, and his 
pecuniary position enabled him to allow his sons a free choice of a pro- 
fession. Young Wison desired to study law and be called to the bar 
of Scotland, but the strict tenets of the Friends of that period forbade 
such a pursuit. He commenced the business of life by being apprenticed 
to a hat manufacturer at Hawick, where he showed remarkable aptitude 
for business, and discharged his duties in a satisfactory manner. His 
father shertly after purchased his master’s business, and James Witson, 
together with his brother Wii1am, conducted it for three years with 
great energy and a fair share of success. 

The small business, however, offered but little field for enterprise, and 
accordingly the brothers removed to London, and formed the house of 
Wison, Irvine & Witson. Young Witson was at this time scarce 
twenty years old. The business proved profitable, and Mr. Wiisow 
often afterwards spoke of the experience of men and affairs, which he 
then acquired, with evident satisfaction. In 1831 the firm was dissolved ; 
but Mr. Wison continued the business with success. His capital, in 
1824, was £2,000, the gift of his father, and in 1837 he was worth 
£25,000. This had been acquired by patient industry and thrift, not by 
speculation. 

Mr. Wirson married in 1832, and at this period he severed his con- 
nection with the Society of Friends and joined the Church of England, 
of which body he ever afterwards continued to be a consistent member. 
During the period of his business career he displayed a great taste for 
politics, more particularly, however, for political economy and statistics. 
He was a very animated man, and had good conversational powers. He 
was, however, eminently a practical man, and he brought to the study of 
those subjects what is, unfortunately, seldom the peculiarity of those who 
make them their specialty, a thorough practical knowledge of the details of 
business. This trait enabled him to detect in a moment impracticable 
theories, and, added to all his own reflections, a certain quality of real- 
ness which recommended them at once to all practical minds. 

In 1836 Mr. Witson was induced to undertake a speculation in indigo, 
which proved unfortunate. The speculation, indeed, had itself nothing 
about it of a wild or venturesome aspect. Indigo was growing scarce, 
and the supply was expected to fall off. To purchase large quantities, 
under such circumstances, seemed a fair business risk, and would, un- 
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doubtedly, have turned out profitable but for the financial crisis of 1837. 
He lost his entire capital by this venture, and was forced into suspension. 
He assigned property to his creditors, sufficient, as was then thought, to 
cover his indebtedness, and they released him, and allowed him to go 
on in business as before. The business of manufacturing hats was con- 
tinued until 1844, when Mr. Wizson retired from business, and invested 
a large portion of his capital in establishing the London Economist. 

It must be mentioned, to the credit of Mr. Witson, that after the 
property which he had assigned to his creditors was sold, it was found 
to be insufficient to pay the full amount of his debts; but that he honor- 
ably supplied the deficiency, although under no legal obligations to do 
so. This misfortune in his business has been spoken of, to Mr. Witson’s 
prejudice, as an able man of business, but without reason. The best 
sailors that ever navigate ships are sometimes overwhelmed with a sud- 
den storm, that no eye can see the beginning of. It is true, the world is 
apt to judge of a man by the measure of his success; but that is not 
always a safe standard. That Mr. Wizson was an eminently practical 
man, his later history fully proves; and the fact of his having met with 
reverses, only shows the character of the man in a stronger light; for, 
spurred to renewed effort, he continued to conduct with success a large 
business without capital. At this period, too, he wrote on economical 
subjects, and his tracts on the Corn Laws were, many of them, written 
during the time when he was in great perplexity of mind, caused by 
his own embarrassments, 

Mr. Witson established the Economist to supply a want which was 
felt in London of a paper specially adopting, as its sphere, matters of 
statistics and political economy. He entered the arena of discussion on 
the corn laws with great energy. He divested the subject of its class 
appearance. It was stated to be a struggle between the agriculturists 
and the manufacturers. He treated it as one alike important to all 
classes, and showed the benefits to be derived from the reform, as well by 
the tillers of the soil as by the spinners of cotton. His predictions of 
the effect of a repeal were singularly happy, and experience has shown 
the soundness of his views. 

In 1841 Mr. Witson published a pamphlet, entitled the “ Revenue, or 
what should the Chancellor do?” which attracted a great deal of attention. 
Mr. Winson’s views on the subject of “currency” were of the school of 
Mr. Bryon, in this country. He was an uncompromising bullionist ; he 
considered a bank note merely a promise to pay a certain amount of 
coin, and he looked upon all devices for aiding industry by issuing in- 
convertible paper money as foolish and mischievous, He held that 
industry could only be aided by additional capital, and that an increase 
of the currency was as useless to aid deficient capital as it was to feed a 
hungry population. He believed in bankers holding a certain sufficient 
reserve of specie on hand, in proportion to their liabilities, whether de- 
posits or currency, and he considered that one-third of such liabilities 
was as little as ought to be so held in specie. With such a reserve he 
believed the currency could never be depreciated. He was also in favor 
of our system of free banking; he considered a deposit of security an 
essential element in the issue of paper money, and he was in favor of 

34 
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opening the business to any one who should desire to do it, upun deposit 
of government stock as security. He opposed Sir Roserr Pzxt’s bank 
bill, while agreeing with him in many particulars. He pointed out the 
evils which experience has shown it to possess. 

The Economist was a decided success, and Mr. Wiison’s income from 
it was large. He superintended, during its infancy, all its details him- 
self, while he at the-same time was writing for the Morning Chronicle on 
financial subjects. 

Mr. Witson was elected to Parliament in 1847, for the borough of 
Westbury. He made his first speech on the motion for a committee to 
inquire into the commercial distress then prevalent. The speech was 
itself a success, and Mr. Witson very soon established a parliamentary 
reputation. He did not profess to oratorical powers, but his complete 
command of all the details of his own subjects gave him considerable 
power in debate. His business-like qualities of attention and industry, 
added to his acknowledged ability and mastery of subjects, whose know- 
ledge of which was rare, gave Mr. Winson great influence in the House of 
Commons. He was offered office by the government before he had been 
six months in the House. The office offered was one of the secretary- 
ships of the Board of Control. He was averse to accepting it, because 
he had no special knowledge of Indian affairs, but his scruples were over- 
come. He devoted himself to the duties of his office with great industry. 
He still retained his seat in the House, and was always found at his 
post. He was particularly at home in committee business, and several 
of the most important special committees had him for a member. Mr. 
Wiusoy retired from office with Lord Joun Russg..’s government, in 
1852. He was re-elected for Westbury in July of that year, after a very 
severe contest. 

On the formation of the AsERDEEN government, in 1852, Mr. Witson 
accepted the post of Financial Secretary to the Treasury, which he held 
for five years, till 1857, and it is upon his efficiency in this position that 
his great reputation as an official administrator was mainly based. 

The office itself is one of great importance, and a vast amount of work 
has to be transacted by the incumbent. Mr. Winson was well qualified 
for the position. His plain, practical, business-like habits and power of 
mind enabled him to get through a large amount of intellectual labor. 
He had a quick perception, which enabled him to seize a subject, turn it 
over and decide upon in a short space of time. He was particularly 
quick in deciding plain cases. His mind was not one of those complex 
machines which would take the most common place subject, the plainest 
statement of facts, and by starting theories respecting it throw into doubt 
what was perfectly plain. His intellect rather broke through the webs 
of doubt and the finer subtleties of very wise people, and threw the plain 
facts into light. 

His memory was very retentive; he never forgot any thing, and he 
could recall, at a moment’s notice, conversations which had occurred on 
trivial subjects with surprising accuracy. He did not, however, seem to 
recall the past in his reflections; his memory was no burden to him, but 
auseful servant, which carried to him what he wanted when he needed it. 

The Financial Secretary is expected to answer all the questions asked 
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in the House of Commons, as to the civil estimates. Mr. Witson’s 
powerful memory, and faculty of clear exposition, enabled him to fulfil 
this part of his duty with great efficiency. He gave dates and figures 
without any note, and with the greatest ease and accuracy. His power of 
endurance was immense, and labor, no matter how hard it might appear 
to others, was to him a natural exercise of his powers. He was gifted 
with a constitution of iron, and it was a rare occurrence for him to be 
prevented, by illness, from attending to the daily routine of his duties. 
He usually spent the entire day, from eleven till eight o’clock, in work, 
and during the sessions of parliament his nights were spent in that body. 
His work, however, did not fag him. He would come out of his library in 
the evening fresh and vigorous, ready to enter into animated conversation 
on all subjects of interest, ready to pick up information or expound com- 
plicated topics. . 

In the election of 1857 Mr. Wizson was returned for Davenport, for 
which place he continued to sit until his departure for India. He went 
out of office in 1858, and was an active member of the opposition during 
Lord Dersy’s ministry. It was, however, remarked, to his credit, that 
he did not take advantage of his intimate knowledge of all the affairs of 
the treasury, to embarrass his less experienced successor by making petty 
difficulties, a mode of warfare which is less uncommon than it ought 
to be. 

On the return of the Liberal party to power, Mr. Witson was asked 
to resume his place in the Treasury, but he declined, as if he again took 
office he was desirous of having one in which the details were less 
embarrassing. He accepted the Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade, 
an office not in itself very attractive, but one which gives its possessor a 
sori of claim to a succession to the Presidency of that body. 

He had not been long in office, when he was offered the place of 
Financial Member of the Council of India. A crisis had occurred in the 
finances of India, requiring a man of large ability and considerable 
experience to overcome the difficulty, and he was selected as the proper 
person for that office. He was not at first favorably inclined towards it. 
He was on the threshold of a seat in the Cabinet at home, and he was 
entitled, if he wished to retire from public life, to a pension. He was 
not in want of the additional emoluments of the Indian office. His 
private affairs were in a highly prosperous condition, and it was from no 
selfish motives that he finally consented to serve. On public grounds, he 
believed it to be his duty to accept the office, and he felt convinced that 
the difficulties of Indian finance could be conquered, and that he would 
be doing his country a lasting service by making the attempt. 

Mr. Wi1son’s administration of Indian affairs can hardly, as yet, be 
judged of correctly. The reforms he introduced have not been sufficiently 
tried, but enough is known of them to show that he reduced to order 
what had before been disorder, and made clear and plain what had been 
ambiguous and indefinite. His labors in India were of the most arduous 
description, and the cares and anxieties of his office at length undermined 
his health. He sunk very rapidly under his illness, and died on the 11th 
of August, 1860, at Calcutta. 

He was universally regretted in India and in England. His funeral in 
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Calcutta was the largest which had ever taken place there, and his death 
was formally announced to the Home Government in a dispatch from the 
Government of India, in which his loss was spoken of as a public calamity, 

As a political economist, Mr. Witsow had no superior among the living 
statesmen of his country; as a man, his character was of the highest 
standard of purity, and in all the relations of social life he was as much 
loved for his genial kindly character as he was respected for his acquire- 
ments and intellect. 


THE VALUE OF MARINE STATISTICS. 


For more than four hundred years insurances on ships and cargoes 
have been familiar to mercantile men, while the system of life insurance 
is comparatively of recent date. Yet we find that the premiums of the 
latter are adjusted with mathematical exactness, while those of the for- 
mer are only regulated by custom and conjecture. It is true that the 
census and the mortality table are far older than their present beneficent 
application ; that births and deaths were registered and recorded long 
before they became the basis of the calculations of the actuary; and that 
the originators of life insurance found the materials of their science 
ready made to hand. And it is also true, that in the long lapse of years 
that the same idea has been applied to protection against the perils of 
the sea, no such data have either been found or collected. Year after 
year and age after age underwriters have adjusted their premiums on 
solemn guesses; each individual has made what store he could in his 
memory of his own particular experience, or has blindly followed the 
similar experience of others. If any attempts at the collection of data 
have ever been made, they have not been on a sufficiently large scale to 
be preserved, and the insurer of to-day is as absolutely incapable of pre- 
dicting the results of his ventures as was his predecessor in the business, 
who practiced the craft long before Cotumsus made his first voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

In view of these facts, it may be well to inquire whether the phe- 
nomena which enter into the calculation of a marine list are equally 
subject to law with those which have to be considered in settling the 
value of a life policy? and, again, whether the former, if regulated by 
law, are not subject to conditions and circumstances too various and 
complicated to be reduced to classification? In other words, to consider 
which is the simpler problem of the two, the safe arrival of a ship at the 
end of any particular voyage, or the probable duration of a human life? 
The calculations of the latter have been reduced to mathematical exact- 
ness, and it remains to be seen whether it is possible to place those of 
the former on a similar scientific basis. To the unthinking mind the 
answer is very plain. That each man has an appointed time to live, and 
that the day of his death is settled before his birth, is a popular and 
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wide-spread conviction. But the winds and waves are the universal em- 
blems of caprice. That law should regulate the former is readily admit- 
ted; but that the latter are also subject to its sway, is a conception that 
is only beginning to dawn upon the minds of the masses; and that the 
laws which govern accidents at sea are fewer and simpler than those 
which govern the duration of human life, is an assertion that very few 
will be prepared to admit. 

In order to compare the two problems, let us begin by supposing that 
no mortality tables, upon which to found averages, were in existence ; and 
that it were required to estimate the probable duration of life from a 
comparison of ail the circumstances which tend to prolong or shorten it. 
A very little reflection will satisfy any one that such a task is hopeless. 
It would require, in the first place, a thorough knowledge of all the ma- 
chinery of nature which makes life possible; of all the accidents which 
endanger it, and of all the conditions of the human frame which enable 
it to resist or allow it to yield to noxious external influences. The en- 
tire volume of human knowledge would have to be ransacked, and the 
exceptions presented by each individual would have to be considered. 
It is true, that a similar attempt to predict the loss of a particular ship 
would involve the knowledge and consideration of a chain of circum- 
stances entirely beyond human power, and the task in this latter case 
would be abandoned as futile, almost as readily as in the former. At 
the same time it will be universally admitted, that while life insurance 
companies do not pretend to make any such individual predictions, but 
found their premiums on averages drawn from observations of mortality, 
extending over long periods of years, marine companies, having no such 
tables of disasters to ships to refer to, must either attempt to weigh 
the contingencies of each individual risk, or name their premiums at 
hazard. 

The small amount of knowledge that has as yet been attainable about 
the causes and periodicity of storms in the present state of meteorological 
investigations, is probably the reason why no attempt at classification has 
hitherto been made. It is commonly supposed that one generation of 
men live as long upon an average as another, and that any particular 
causes which tend to prolong or to shorten the average of one period 
could be corrected by a comparison with the preceding or subsequent 
one. On the other hand, if it has ever been supposed that meteoric dis- 
turbances run in cycles, so that all the storms of one period would repeat 
themselves in the subsequent one, no ideas as to the length of such periods 
have ever been propounded, and the task has altogether seemed so uncer- 
tain, and so vast, that no one has hitherto thought it worth while to an- 
dertake it. 

tecent observations on the spots of the sun have demonstrated, how- 
ever, that a remarkable connection exists between their appearance and 
the state of the weather upon this earth. A writer iu the Cornhill Ma- 
gazine remarks, that “these spots are sometimes few and small. From 
this state they gradually, during about five years, increase in number and 
magnitude, till they cover a sensible proportion of the sun’s face. After 
this they diminish, till, at the end of another similar period, they almost 
disappear. The whole interval occupied by a complete period is some- 
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thing more than eleven years, and the year just past was one of the 
maximum. They have now been observed for thirty-five years, having 
passed in that time through more than three periods.” The same writer 
further says, “ A period of nearly forty years has been sufficient to satisfy 
the least speculative philosophers that the coincidence is so real as to 
prove a mutual relation among the phenomena,” (atmospheric disturb- 
ances and the spots on the sun,) “ and to place magnetic observations in 
the first rank of meteorological requirements. While a German astrono- 
mer was patiently noting down the sun’s er no year after year, a 
small body of Englishmen were, with equal patience, noting down, in 
various observatories in both hemispheres, at the same moment of every 
alternate hour, day and night, for some years, all the particulars of ter- 
restrial magnetic disturbances. When the magnetic observations were 
reduced, some were found to belong to the hour of the day, some to the 
day of the month, and some to the day of the year; but an important 
class remained unaccounted for, and these, at first, seemed to be irregular. 
As time went on and the observations were continued, it appeared that 
these irregular variations arranged themselves in order. They gradually 
became fewer and smaller year after year for five years, and then as gra- 
dually increased for another five. These years of greatest and least dis- 
turbance were, at length, found to be those during which there were 
ca ered the largest and smailest number of solar spots.” 

n view of these facts, there can be no hesitation as to which is the 
simpler problem ; and while it is by no means pretended that the pre- 
diction of a single marine risk can possibly be made either with the helps 
afforded by our present knowledge of the laws of nature, or with the 
assistance which the investigations of the future will certainly give us; 
still it may be confidently asserted, that as the application of the theory 
of probabilities has been so successfully made to a question so entirely 
beyond human solution, now or hereafter, the probable duration of a 
human life; it may easily be made applicable to a much simpler pro- 
blem, and one which we may even hope may some day be satisfactorily 
solved without its aid. 

The calculations of life insurance are founded upon records of mortality 
extending over hundreds of years, but according to the law of solar spots 
it would only be necessary to collect observations of shipwrecks in all 
parts of the world for a period of eleven years, to have all the elements 
necessary fur making the average of any particular trade, and for deducing 
from these the probabilities of the loss of any particular vessel. It is not 
pretended that the “ perils of the sea” are the only ones to which marine 
insurance companies are liable, but it will be readily admitted that these 
have hitherto been considered the least capable of prediction, and that 
the others, the character of the ship and master, the reputation of the 
owner, the proper stowage of the cargo, the mistakes of agents in foreign 
ports and the inconveniences of foreign legislation are circumstances to 
which the judgment and knowledge of the insurers can readily be applied. 

From these considerations it appears to be within the power of the 
underwriters of the present day, readily to collect and tabulate a series of 
facts that would be of immense service to them in the prosecution of 
their business. An eleven years’ review of the experience of all the com- 
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panies in this city would form an important contribution to marine sta- 
tistics, and would amply repay the cost and trouble of collecting it. 
Such a table, if compiled and published, would probably induce insurers 
in other cities to make similar efforts; and in a very few years a series 
of tables would be collected which would place marine premiums on a 
scientific basis, and make the prosperity of marine insurance companies 
as much a matter of exact calculation as that of a life insurance company 


now is. , 


Lonpon Fartures.—There have been several failures of late in the leather trade. 
The losses by the trade in London are shown to be very heavy. Subjoined is an 
instructive summary of the results of the late failures in the leather trade, from 
the Times: 

In Bangeurtcy. 


Name. Liabilities, 
Streatfeild & Co.,.....cee0eee £744,448 
Smith, Patient & Smith, 207,138 
J. Herbert, Smith & Co.,..... - 168,306 
| A rere eeccee 150,000 
Francis & Hooper, 69,721 
J. Clarke, (firm R. & J.Clarke,) 66,663 
J. G. Sullivan,. .......06 sees. 50,000 
Hooper & Parkinson, 43,715 
Fe MEIER, 6 6ccnssiesceovses 31,000 
Misacivshiseces ---£1,530,991 
Deduct costs of winding up,... . 
£1,530,991 
Lawrence, Mortimore & Co.,. ...£300,000 
Benjamin Gibbs,..........+2+. 14,000 


ASSETS. 


Amount. 

-. £214,140 
ee 87,097 
46,654 
40,000 
10,951 
13,474 
2,450 
10,758 
5,200 

- £380,724 
88,072 


.. £342,652 . 
' Particulars not pu 


-_ 
In the lb. 


Deficiency. 

5s. 9d. .. £580,308 

170,041 

121,652 

110,000 

nee 58,770 

53,189 

° 47,550 

$2,957 

25,800 

5s. Od. ..£1,150,267 
© .8 .c-« oé%e 


4s. 6d. ..£1,188,339 


blished. 


The losses falling upon the London joint-stock banks and discount companies are 


estimated at— 


London Joint-Stock Bank,..........e00+ 
London and Westminster Bank, 

DARK OF TONGON,... ccc cccccces bd6b00 
A, ee ene ebeudseasawes es 
Unity Bank, usnaleceet pisdsdeneiaeawss 
Union Bank of London, 

Commercial Bank,......... a 0000 ceercee 
London and County Bank,......... beac 
London Discount 

National do. 

Mercantile do. 

General do. 


Wt okubcesluckineuree obese cdeateee Sekiendebepeasee 


Paper Held, 
£130,000 


50,000 


52,000 
46,831 
Not published. 
Not published. 


Estimated Lose. 
£40,000 
10,000 
10,000 
7,000 
500 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
21,000 
20,000 


eee cece 


£108,500 
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REVIEW OF THE MONEY MARKET, 
For tue YEAR 1860. 


January.—The money market at the beginning of the year was not in 
as favorable-a condition as it had been through the greater part of 1859. 
On the 1st of January, 1860, the banks of the City of New-York held, in 
specie, $19,629,000, and were contracting their loan column to prevent a 
further depletion. The sub-treasury, at New-York, held $7,461,000 in 
specie, and a large amount, about $4,000,000, of this sum was awaiting 
an appropriation by Congress, to pay the debts of the post-office de- 
ponent which had lain over from the previous year. Certificates had 

een issued for this debt throughout the preceding summer, and they had 
been purchased in the hope that an appropriation would be made imme- 
diately on the assembling of Congress in December. In consequence, 
however, of the contest for the speakership of the House of Representa- 
tives, Congress had as yet failed to organize, and the certificates alluded 
to were held by the bankers, while the money lay idle in the treasury. 
Another inconvenience had also been felt in the deficiency of the fund 
placed in the assay office here to make purchases of bullion, so that de- 
positors had to await the coinage of their own deposits before receiving 
the coin. The latter evil was remedied early in the month by the trans- 
fer of one million dollars from the sub-treasury to the assay office fund. 

Money was firm at six per cent. for call loans, and seven for discounts of 
prime first-class bills. The banks reduced their loan column two millions 
during the first two weeks of January, and money was close at the quotations. 

The political discussions consequent on the struggle for the speaker’s 
chair had a very sensible effect on the market. Stocks were unsteady 
during the month, and subject to frequent fluctuations. 

The annual message of the governor of New-York, in discussing the 
finances of the State, contained a recommendation that the rail-roads 
should be taxed to pay their share of the interest on the State debt in- 
curred in the building of the canals, as the rail-roads had taken away a 
great portion of the Baitenaa The project was warmly discussed and 
some sales of stock in our principal roads were made in expectation of a 
decline. New-York Central opened at the beginning of January at 754, 
and Erie at 8}. Exchange on London was 109, firm, which rate did 
not vary much during the month. 

On the 7th, a loan of $416,600 six per cent. Central Park Improvement 
Stock was awarded to bidders at rates varying from 100.56 to 101.57. 

On the 10th, the market for money had become more stringent, and 
call loans were 7 per cent. on the best collaterals. This state of things 
continued until the 20th, when the rate again went down to 6 per cent. 
The specie in the banks had increased by the 30th to $20,063,739. On 
the 31st a loan of $1,100,000 of 5 per cent. United States stock was 
awarded at rates varying from 100.01 to 101. 


February.—The month opened under very fair auspices. The political 
contest which had been distracting the country for two months was 
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closed by the election of Witt1am Pennineron as speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the organization of Congress had a very beneficial 
effect. Money was easy at 6 per cent. and in some cases 5}, with a still 
further decline in prospect. The banks began the month with a loan 
column of one hundred and twenty-four millions and a specie reserve of 
$19,924,301. Exchange on London declined to 108} early in the month, 
but advanced to 109 @ 109} about the 20th. 

The post-office appropriation bill was among the first passed after the 
organization, and by the 20th nearly four million dollars had been dis- 
bursed by the treasury in payment of the outstanding certificates. This 
sensibly relieved the market and negatived the effect of the advance in the 
rate of money in London. The large sum thus released from the treasury 
vaults at once found its way into the discount market, and kept the rate 
of interest easy to the close of the month at 6 per cent. 

Early in this month, the State of Maine negotiated a loan of $50,000 
for seventeen years, at 6 per cent., at a premium of 6.46 to 7.06, the 
total amount bid for being five times the amount of the loan. 

In New-York, the committee of the legislature to whom was refcrred 
the matter of taxing the rail-roads, reported a bill to oblige the roads to 
carry freight for short distances at the same rate they charged for long. 
This was opposed by the business community of New-York, and while 
pending, the measure had a bad effect on the market for rail-road shares. 
New-York Central sold on the 3d, after the report of the bill, at 704. 

On the 27th the North River Bank was admitted to the Clearing House 
association of New-York banks. 

In Europe, the advance in the rate of the Bank of England caused a 
— money market, and the rates in most of the continental cities were 

igher. 

During the early part of the month there were several failures reported 
in London, and the market for money was close at and over the bank 
rate. About the 20th, the rate in the open market fell to 4 per cent., 
the same as the minimum rate of the bank of England. Consols being 
quoted at the close of the month 943, and the coin in the bank amounting 
to £15,152,824, 

The month closed on a rather easier market and rates tending downwards. 

In England, early in the month, a project had been brought forward to 
consolidate all the debts of the Canadian government into one 5 per 
cent. stock with every prospect of success. Money at the bank of Eng- 
land was 3 per cent., but in the open market it was offered at 2. 

On the 10th, some failures were announced in London, and the gold in 
the bank had been reduced to £11,015,100. On the 24th, the final pay- 
ment of 13 per cent. on the Russian loan of £12,000,000 was payable, 
and the market exhibited signs of greater stringency. On the 25th, a 
loan of £50,000 at 6 per cent. was negotiated for *ae Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The market for money grew closer as the month ap- 
proached its close, and on the 31st, the Bank of England advanced its 
minimum rate from 3 to 4 per cent. 

March.—The money market during this month presented an appear- 
ance of unusual ease. At the beginning of the month the banks held 
$23,086,812 in specie, and had expanded their loan column to 
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$125,012,700. Loans on call were quoted early in the month at 54, and 
later, fell to 5 per cent., at which rate the supply of money exceeded the 
demand. Securities of all kinds began to improve in value. State and 
bank stocks were in good demand for investment, and some speculation 
was evident in other securities. 

On the 2d, the Secretary of the Treasury placed, by private negotiation, 
$2,000,000 six per cent. treasury notes, at par in New-York, the takers 
making a handsome profit, as the rate of interest immediately fell to 5 
per cent. 

On the 5th, the first shipment of silver from the newly discovered 
Washoe mines was received here. 

On the 6th, the Nassau, Importers and Traders’ and Shoe and Leather 
Banks were appointed depositories of the canal fund. In consequence 
of the growing disfavor with which the project for taxing the rail-roads 
was looked upon, the shares of New-York Central and Erie advanced, 
the former selling on the 23d at 75 and the latter at 9. 

On the 16th inst., Messrs. E. B. Lirrtz & Co., of the stock exchange, 
—— they had been largely interested for the decline. 

n the 26th, North Carolina negotiated a six per cent. loan of 
$300,000 at rates not yet made known. 

On the 31st, the usual quarterly report of the condition of the banks 
was made to the bank department ; the following is a summary : 


Capital, Circulation. Specie. Discounts, Deposits. 
New-York City, $69,420,057 $8,495,922 $23,172,776 $125,949,851 $79,091,704 
Country,. 41,741,351 20,945,287 1,449,752 69,888,997 30,798,167 


$111,161,408 $29,441,159 $24,622,528 $195,288,848 $109,889,871 


The month was characterized by ease in the market to its close, the 
rate being 5 per cent. for the latter half. Exchange on London ruled at 
108 to 109, with very little fluctuation during the month. 

In England, although the bank continued to gain gold in the early 
part of the month, the aspect of political affairs had a depressing effect 
on the money market. The subject of the annexation of Savoy to France 
was under discussion, and the disquiet occasioned in consequence, caused 
a feeling of uneasiness to pervade financial circles. Consols were sus- 
tained, however, and were quoted early in the month 943. On the 15th, 
the Bank of England held its half-yearly court, at which the net profits 
for six months were stated as £676,737 ; a dividend of 44 per cent. was 
declared. 

On the 16th, the Roruscutps introduced a Brazilian 4} per cent. loan 
of £1,373,000 at 90, which was very soen quoted at a premium of } to 
1 per cent. A small loan was also negotiated for the Colony of Victoria 
at 6 per cent. 

During the latter portion of the month the exchanges had been against 
England, and the usual supply of gold from this country had been with- 
held. The specie in the bank declining, the rate of interest was raised 
from 4 to 44 per cent. on the 30th. 


April.—The money market during April was very easy ; there was a 
steady expansion of loans by the banks for the first two weeks, which 
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was, however, succeeded by a slight contraction, more from a want of 
any demand for money than from an unwillingness to lend. The banks 
began the month with a loan column of one hundred and twenty-eight 
millions, and specie $23,420,759. They added two millions to the loans 
by the 10th, but at the close of the month the figures were about the 
same as at the beginning. Call loans rated at 5 per cent. throughout 
the month, and exchange on London, 108% to 109. The shipments of 
specie during the months of January, February and March, had been very 
light, amounting, up to the middle of April, to but five millions, against 
more than double that sum to a corresponding period of the previous year. 

On the 7th, the Bank of Central New-York, at Utica, suspended. 

On the 21st, a loan of $228,000 six per cent. Water stock of New-York 
was negotiated at about 103. 

The New-York legislature adjourned without having passed any bill 
taxing or otherwise interfering with the business of the rail-roads, Im- 
mediately after the adjournment the spirit of speculation began to be de- 
veloped in the stock market. New-York Central advanced, on the 20th, 
to 80, and Erie to 14, and the rest of the market felt the favorable im- 
pression caused by this advance. The State and Government of United 
States loans in the market improved in value. United States fives, of 
1874, advanced from 101 to 1033; Virginia sixes, 934; Missouri, 84}; 
and Tennessee, 913. 

The Indiana banks held a convention at Indianopolis to decide upon 
some plan of central redemption ; the convention was, however, a failure, 
and adjourned without accomplishing any thing. 

Towards the end of the month the advices from England were not of 
a very favorable character, and the banks, in consequence, commenced a 
slight contraction. Exchange advanced also to 109, and specie began to 
be shipped more largely. The effect of all this was, however, very slight, 
scarcely affecting the rates of money, and causing no change in the favor- 
able condition of things here. 

In England the bank continued to lose specie. The continental ex- 
changes were unfavorable, and the rate here did not allow a profit on 
shipments of gold from this side. The supply from this side cut off, and 
the demand for the continent increasing, the bank was forced to raise the 
rate of interest on the 12th to 5 per cent. from 44. Consols, on the 9th, 
were 944, and the coin in the bank on the 15th, £14,637,102. 

The largely increased circulation of the bank began to attract attention 
about this time, as it had suddenly advanced a considerable amount in a 
manner which indicated that the movement was not a natural one. It 
appeared that a difficulty of some standing had existed between the bill- 
brokers or discount houses of London and the Bank of England. It had 
formerly been the practice of that institution to discount for the bill- 
brokers such bills as came within the rules of the bank, but after the 
panic of 1857 a rule was made prohibiting discounts to the brokers, 
The present opportunity of a tightening market was taken advantage of 
by one of the leading discount houses, and over a million pounds in 
bank notes were hoarded for the purpose of coercing the bank into aban- 
doning its policy. The movement failed, however, and the house in 
question was very generally censured for its course. 
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The raising of the rate of interest had the desired effect, and money 
worked easier towards the close of the month. 

On the 24th, the discovery was made in the Union Bank of London 
that the cashier, Gzorcz PuLtrneEr, was a defaulter to a large amount. 
Considerable excitement was occasioned and many rumors were afloat. 

It turned out that the defalcation in question amounted to the large 
sum of £126,300, and had extended over many years. The delinquent 
cashier acknowledged all the charges against him and gave up some pro- 
perty. His losses had been occasioned, mainly, by speculations at the 
stock exchange and transactions on the turf. The fraud was committed 
by charging sums to the Bank of England, with which institution the 
bank kept an account, which, instead of being deposited, were abstracted 
by the cashier. 


May.—The excitement in the London market, caused by the adverse 
exchanges and the advance in the rate of interest, during April, had very 
little effect on our own market. The political complications in Europe 
were looked upon very calmly on this side of the Atlantic. Our financial 
and commercial condition was very prosperous. Our great staple (cot- 
ton) was selling at high prices, and the crop exceeded that of any previous 
year. The export of specie was on a very moderate scale, and interest 
was low. The banks began the month with $23,279,000 in specie, anda 
loan column of $127,000,000. Exchange on London was 1094, and the 
rate for call loans five per cent. Attention now began to be more freely 
given to the operations at the stock exchange. The rail-road interest of 
the country had not recovered from the depression which succeeded the 
financial revulsion of 1857, but the prospects of an unusually heavy crop 
which early began to be heralded, seemed to indicate that a profitable 
fall business would be insured to the principal roads, which would go far 
towards placing them in a position which would command better prices 
for their stock. 

On the 18th, the secretary of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
absconded, and his accounts were found in a very complicated state. On 
investigation it appeared that he had realized a considerable sum by over- 
issuing the stock of the company. This produced some disturbance in 
the stock market, which was, however, of short duration. The total over- 
issue was about a thousand shares. 

On the 29th, the Comptroller of the City of New-York awarded a six 
per cent. loan for the Central Park Improvement Fund, of $250,000, at 
1028. 

Although the banks during the month contracted their loan column 
from four to five millions, money continued very easy and call loans 
ranged at and under five per cent. throughout the month. Exchange on 
London was very steady at 109}, with occasional advances to 1093. 

Early in May the Bank of England reduced its rate of interest from 
five to four and a half per cent. At that time the specie in the bank 
amounted to £15,373,326. Consols were quoted at 953. The month, 
however, was not a particularly easy one financially. The effect of the 
extensive defalcation in the Union Bank was apparent, and considerable 
uneasiness was expressed concerning the condition of other similar insti- 
tutions. On the 9th, a loan was brought forward for the Grand Trank 
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Railway of Canada, of £1,111,500, at six per cent., and negotiated at 
prices ranging from 80 to 84. The price of money in the open market 
was somewhat lower than the rate of the bank. 


June-—The market during June was characterized by great ease in 
money. The rate of loans on call fell very early in the month to 4 per 
cent., and even as low as 3 was accepted for amounts left with the private 
bankers or stock brokers. The rate of exchange on London was 109% at 
the beginning of the month, afterwards advancing to 1093. In the dis- 
count market the scarcity of paper was complained of, and all prime short 
bills offering were taken at 5 per cent.; the rate ranging for this class of 
bills from 5 to 7, according to date. The banks found it difficult to keep 
up their discount line, and their rate for discounts was very generally 6 
percent. The banks began the month with a loan column of $124,000,000 
which they increased $1,000,000. Shipments of specie to England were 
made with some freedom, but the reserve was well maintained by the 
arrivals from California and the South, at which latter place the exchanges 
took a favorable turn. The exports of specie from New-York for the 
year, up to the 25th June, amounted to $20,000,000, against $33,000,000 
the previous year. The banks began the month with a reserve of twenty- 
four and a half millions, which was reduced about a million during the 
month. 

The account of the city which had been heretofore kept with the Shoe 
and Leather Bank was transferred to the Artisans’ Bank on the 24th, by 
the appointment of Mr. Prart, the president of that institution, City 
Chamberlain. 

On the 23d, the President vetoed the Homestead Bill which had passed 
through both branches of Congress. Land warrants which had been de- 
pressed in consequence now advanced in price to something like their old 
figures, 

“On the 26th, a loan of a temporary character, payable in one and a 
half years, was negotiated by the State of New-York at 101} for $1,200,000 
6 per cents. 

On the 27th, the Secretary of the Treasury negotiated $3,000,000 6 per 
cent. treasury notes at par, and afterwards renewed a like amount about 
to fall due for one year more at the rates which they originally bore. 
The 6 per cents were very soon afterwards quoted at a premium of 4 to 
1 per cent. 

The stock market through the month was dull and unmarked by any 
violent fluctuation. The conviction, however, was gaining ground that 
a heavy advance in all classes of securities would take place as soon as 
the crops were harvested and the business of the roads begun to exhibit 
an increase over last year. The Long Dock Tunnel, in progress for the 
Erie Rail-Road, which, when completed, will give that road very great 
advantages over all its rivals, was cut through on the 29th. 

In England the market was dull and money rates were unchanged. 
Some disturbance, however, was felt Ly the hurrying forward of a new 
Russian loan of £8,000,000 in London. The London stock exchange 
suspended several of its members for dealing with the defaulting cashier, 
PULLINGER, contgary to the rules of the association which prohibit dealings 
of a speculative character with any person in a situation of trust. 
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July.—The banks commenced the month of July with a loan column 
of $127,000,000, and $22,464,000 in specie. The half-yearly interest 
and dividend payments of the first caused some little inquiry for money, 
but the rapid distribution of the large sums held by the banks for some 
weeks previous soon caused great ease in the market, which continued 
throughout the month. Money was in little demand and the supply was 
large. The rate on call loans declined to 4 and 5 per cent. In the dis- 
count market bills were eagerly sought after, and the banks were com- 
petitors for paper with the private money lenders. The rates for paper 
were very low, being 5 to 6 per cent. for first class bills, and 7 per cent. 
for long single name paper. Exchange on London was quoted early in 
the month at 1094, from which it gradually rose to 110. The shipments 
of specie during the month, as might be expected from this condition of 
the exchange market, were on a liberal scale; notwithstanding which, 
however, the banks continued to expand and gain specie at the same 
time, till on the 29th the loans had reached $129,000,000, and the specie 
reserve $23,000,000. 

The accounts received during this month from all parts of the country 
regarding the crops were of the most cheering description, and had a di- 
rect influence on the general business of the country. The prospect of a 
large harvest, cheering in itself, was rendered still more pleasing by the 
fact, that it promised to be the largest the country had ever seen. Its 
effect, it was confidently expected, would be to release the West from the 
embarrassments under which she had been laboring since the crisis of 
1857, and place the rail-road and shipping interests of the country ina 
position of unexampled prosperity. 

Attention was particularly attracted at this time to the condition of the 
Western rail-roads, and the prospects for improved value to their stock 
which the harvest held forth. The movement of so large a crop of cereals 
to the coast must, in itself, largely augment the revenues of the roads and 
add to the value of the stock. The great ease in the money market fos- 
tered this speculative spirit, and the activity in the stock market became 
remarkable. The first purchasers were very successful, as a rise of 5 per 
cent. gave them an opportunity of closing out at a handsome profit. The 
movement gathered strength as it advanced, and all classes seemed eager 
to join in it. Prices eontinued to improve with few exceptions, and the 
market closed very firm. 

In England, the bank rate of interest was maintained during the 
month at 4 per cent. The political complications of Southorn Europe 
had, however, some unsettling effect on the market. Several failures oc- 
curred in London and Liverpool, mainly merchants in the leather business. 
These failures disclosed a very unsound condition for years, and they had 
been sustained up to the time of their failures mainly by the discount of 
accommodation paper. 

On the 31st, Messrs. Jacos Lirrie & Co., of the New-York stock ex- 
change, suspended. 

August.—The first weekly statement of the banks in August was made 
on the 4th, and it exhibited a loan column of $130,000,000, with a specie 
reserve of $22,000,000. The foreign export movemenf in specie had 
caused a decline of a million dollars in one week in the reserve. The 
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banks, with a view to check the withdrawal of gold from their vaults, be- 
gan to contract, which they continued doing during the entire month, 
until the last week, when their loans again amounted to $130,000,000, 
but the specie reserve had declined to $20,000,000. Money was in fair 
demand throughout the month, but the snpply was largely in excess of 
the wants of the market. Call loans were quoted at five per cent., and 
first-class paper five to six per cent. In consequence of the withdrawal 
of large sums from the discount market for employment on the stock 
exchange, there was a slight advance in the rate on long paper. The 
market was, however, fully supplied. 

On the 16th, the Comptroller of New-York awarded a loan of $250,000 
six per cent. Central Park stock, at an average premium of 103.14. 

The stock market during the month was an exeeedingly active one. 
The strong upward impetus given to prices by the purchases in July was 
carried yet further by the still-increasing tide of speculation. Very little 
change was perceptible in State stocks. They continued to be in demand 
at slightly advanced rates; but in rail-road shares, and the more de- 
pressed among the bonds, the recovery was magical. The accounts of 
the crop in the West came in more cheering every day, and the rail-roads 
began to exhibit a very fair increase in their earnings over a correspond- 
ing period last year. 

The advance in Western shares more particularly commanded atten- 
tion. Illinois Central shares, which had sold in June at 63, advanced to 
86. The earnings of the road showed a corresponding increase, and the 
crop along the line was reported to be large enough to keep the road all 
winter moving it. Galena and Chicago advanced from 63, in June, to 
81; Rock Island, from 70 to 83, and in the same proportion throughout 
the list. The regular stock operators of the stock exchange seemed com- 
pletely at fault to account for the suddenness of the movement and the 
rapidity of the advance. The public had caught the mania for specula- 
tion, and were purchasing more largely than at any time since 1857, 
The advance naturally enough grew out of the universal desire to pur- 
chase, caused by the larger earnings and fairer prospects of the roads. 
The ease in the money market was favorable to the speculative movement 
and in a great measure stimulated it. Prices continued to advance with- 
out any reaction until the end of the month. 

The market for foreign exchange was very firm during the month at 
—_ and 110. The specie shipments were continued as usual with such 

igh rates. 

° England there was no change in the bank rate of interest, but the 
serious complications of affairs in Italy had a depressing influence on the 
market. The price of American securities in London kept pace with the 
advance here, and in many instances outstripped our values. 


September.—The banks of the City of New-York began this month 
with a line of loans of $129,029,000, and a specie reserve of $19,035,000. 
This statement exhibited a contraction of a million and a half in the loan 
column, and a loss of over a million in the specie reserve. The move- 
ment thus inaugurated was continued throughout the month with great 
steadiness, at the rate of about a million per week decline in the loans. 
The export of specie was continued, and the demand for money to move 
the crops began to be quite active. The supply, however, was ample, and 
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the rate of interest advanced but one per cent. The quotation of call 
loans being six per cent. at the end of the month, instead of five, which 
had previously been current. In the discount market there was con- 
siderable activity, and first-class paper was in demand at six and seven 
per cent. These rates continued to rule throughout the month, and the 
market was very easy. 

The near approach of the season for active shipments of breadstuffs 
caused the exchange rate to decline a fraction, notwithstanding that specie 
shipments were still continued. Sterling declined to 1094 @ 1093, at 
which rate it stood to the close of the month. 

A loan of $3,000,000 at six per cent. was negotiated by the City of 
New-York during the month at prices varying from 100.07 to 103. The 
State of New-York also placed $650,000 five per cent. stock on the mar- 
ket, having a short time to run, which sold at prices ranging from 100.61 
to 102.30. Two other loans were also announced. One of ten millions 
by the United States, at five per cent., to be awarded on October 22; 
one of six millions, at six or five per cent. according to bids, by the State 
of Ohio, to be awarded on the 25th November. [Afterwards withdrawn.] 

The stock market during the month continued to advance under free 
purchases for speculation. The advance in the rate of interest at one 
time seemed to threaten to check the movement, but the market soon 
recovered and took a fresh bound upward. The movement, however, 
was not so regular as it was in August, and while many stocks advanced, 
in some a decline was perceptible. State stocks were firmly held and 
large transactions occurred during the month, the demand arising mainly 
from Western banks to be used as a basis for the issue of notes, a demand 
for which had arisen. The government loans were not so firm, the new 
issue to be awarded next month having an adverse influence on prices. 

The general share market continued to be the theatre of speculation. 
The shares, which had not advanced in August to the same extent as the 
others, now attracted attention, and by the demand thus occasioned 
increased in value. The Erie Rail-Road shares particularly advanced 
ten per cent. Thé company being about to be re-constructed on a basis 
which promised a future career of prosperity, and English holders having 
largely increased their interests, the bonds of all classes, as well as the 

-shares, advanced with rapidity. 

The condition of the Artisans’ Bank of this city early in the month 
attracted the attention of the Clearing-House Committee. It appeared 
that the institution in question had for some time been daily a debtor 
bank at the Clearing-House, and other circumstances seemed to indicate 
that it was not in a sound and healthy condition. A committee was 
appointed to examine into the affairs of the bank; and on the 20th, that 
committee reported, among other things, that the capital of the bank was 
not full, and that the existing deficiency amounted to one-third of the 
whole amount. A motion was made to expel the bank from the Clearing- 
House, but an amendment was finally carried that the committee be 
instructed to make a more searching examination. The bank, however, 
rather than submit to the examination, withdrew from the association 
and conducted its exchanges for some days through the American Ex- 
change Bank, afterwards changing to the Park Bank. The President of 
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the Artisans’ Bank is also the chamberlain of the city, and has the cus- 
tody of all the city moneys. The troubles of the bank were supposed to 
have arisen from the want of experience of its managers in dealing with 
such large sums as the city account threw into its coffers. 

On the 29th, the banks of the State of New-York made their usual 
quarterly report to the Bank Department. The statement exhibited a 
loan column of $200,000,000 ; a deposit line of $116,000,000 ; a specie 
reserve of $21,700,000, and a circulation of $31,700,000. 

On the 27th, Cares O. Hatsren, Esq., for thirteen years President of 
the Manhattan Bank, of this city, died. The Clearing-House Association 
and the United States Trust Company, of which he was a director, passed 
resolutions expressive of the respect and esteem in which he was held, 
and a large concourse of the merchants and bankers of the city attended 
his funeral. 


October.—The contraction in the loan column which had continued 
during September, resulted in increased activity in the money market. 
The banks commenced October with a line of loans amounting to 
$124,000,000 and a specie reserve of $20,000,000, The demand for 
money began to increase very early in the month, and the rates in the 
discount market evidenced an approaching advance. Money on call, 
however, continued to rule at 6 per cent., with occasional transactions 
at 7. 

The political agitations in which the entire community now became 
involved, pending the election for President of the United States, rather 
unsettled the market. The condition of the Southern trade began also 
to attract attention. During the years of depression which followed the 
crisis of 1857, trade with the West had not been assiduously cultivated, 
and our merchants had turned their attention more particularly to their 
Southern customers. The competition for the Southern trade resulted 
in too large purchases by the merchants of that section and consequent 
embarrassment. The houses here largely interested in that trade were 
suspected of weakness and many rumors affecting their credit were put 
in circulation, only one, however, of any importance suspended, Messrs. 
Laves, Boyce & Co. The paper of all houses in the Southern trade was 
discriminated against in the discount market, and there was increased 
difficulty in negotiating bills of long date, the rate on such paper advanc- 
ing 1 to 2 per cent. First class bills of short date continued to pass at 6 
and 7 per cent., and ordinary paper at 7 and 8, These rates hardened 
towards the close of the month, and by the last day or two had advanced 
1 per cent. 

The Artisans’ Bank, which in September had withdrawn from the 
Clearing House, continued to make its exchanges through the Park Bank 
after its temporary arrangement with the American Exchange Bank had 
been discontinued, on the 29th September. N. C. Pxarzr, the president, 
succeeded in negotiating with the Park Bank for the transfer to that in- 
stitution of the city account. The Park Bank assumed the loans which 
the Artisans’ had made, atransfer of the securities being effected to the 
extent of $500,000, and the balance of the city funds were withdrawn 
from the Artisans’ Bank in cash, and placed in the Park Bank. On the 
1st of October, the Park Bank declined to continue the Clearing House 

35 
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agent of the Artisans’, and the latter institution, on the morning of the 
2d of October, closed its doors. The effect of the failure on the general 
market was not great but it added to the other slight causes of depres- 
sion. 

The movement of breadstuffs from the interior, and heavy shipments 
from this port to Europe, caused great activity in those branches of trade, 
The rail-roads were loaded to their utmost capacity, and the shipping 
trade was flourishing. The supply of bills drawn against shipments 
caused a decline in the rates for foreign exchange and a falling off in the 
shipments of specie. Sterling declined to 108} @ 1083, and francs 
to 5.174 @ 5.164. 

The market for all descriptions of stocks in October was a declining 
one. A feeling of uncertainty as to the effect which the election of the 
Republican candidate for the presidency would have on the people of the 
South cast a gloom over the market, and deterred speculators from pur- 
chasing. Government stocks during the month were dull, but there were 
no sales under previous quotations. The loan of $10,000,000 was 
awarded on the 22d, at prices ranging from par to 101.45, the average 
price being about 1003}. The bids amounted to about a million dollars 
over the amount asked for. Sales of the new loan were made immediately 
after its award at 1008 @ 1003. 

State securities depreciated in value, the increased demand for money 
and the political difficulties being the cause. As the month progressed 
the dullness became more apparent and the market closed very inactive. 
The mere speculative securities fluctuated violently throughout the month. 
The very great advance in prices, and the probability of excitement after 
the election, had caused many prominent operators to change their 
tactics, and selling out their stocks, they became interested for a decline. 
The market at first rather stubbornly resisted all attempts to break it 
down, but the growing uneasiness as to the political future aided the 
bears very powerfully, and the continued contraction of the loan column 
of the banks tended in the same direction. Early in the month assur- 
ances of the strongest kind had been given by the directors of the Rock 
Island Rail-Road that a dividend would be made, but the day of the meet- 
ing of the directors for that purpose ariived, and the market was surprised 
by an announcement that no dividend would be made. The effect of 
this want of faith was perceptible in the market for all Western stocks. 
The election in Pennsylvania, which unmistakeably proved that Mr. Lay- 
COLN would receive the electoral vote of that State, had a depressing influ- 
ence, but the greatest decline on stock values did not occur till the last 
week of the month. The partisan presses pointed to the fact that the 
bids for the loan awarded on the 22d were very meagre, and exerted all 
their influence to bring about a panic. The bears, gathering courage by 
this support, attacked the market, and the result was a decline of from 5 
to 10 per cent. But one failure was reported at the stock exchange, that 
of Mr. J. Van Scnatcx. 

The money pressure towards the close of the month became very se- 
vere in the neighboring cities, and in Baltimore it caused, on the last day 
of the month, the failure of the old and respectable banking house of 
Jostan Lez & Co, 
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In England there was considerable activity in the money market. The 
rate of interest of the Bank of England was 4 per cent., but in the open 
market it was lower at the beginning of the month. A movement of 
coin out of the bank was early perceptible, and the reserve of bullion fell 
to £15,000,000 on the 10th. Consols were quoted at 93 @ 934. ‘The 
stock of bullion continued to decrease and attention was called to the 
operations of the Bank of France in purchasing specie. The expectation 
of an advance in the rate of the bank caused an active demand for money 
which ranged at about 4 per cent., but the month closed without any ac- 
tion by the bank, and with an easier market. Consols at the close stood 
at 93 @ 934. 

November.—The banks of the City of New-York had a loan column of 
$125,000,000 in the beginning of November, and their specie reserve 
amounted to $22,000,000. In the last week of October the banks had 
expanded about two million dollars, and the specie reserve was the same 
as in August, when the loans were five millions higher. Money at the 
commencement of the month was easier than during the latter portion of 
October. Call loans were quoted at five per cent., and there was no per- 
ceptible advance of rates in the discount market. After the election, 
however, the rapid decline in the stock market heralded the approach of 
a severe financial storm. The pressure was at first perceptible in the 
discount market on the few days next after the election, the banks having 
called in all their demand loans and stopped discounting. It then be- 
came apparent in the market for foreign exchange, which was loaded with 
bills for sale much beyond the demand. At the South the exchanges 
suddenly turned against us, and specie was shipped to the extent of three 
million dollars in a few days. On the 13th, the pressure was exceedingly 
severe. The impending fate of the Union seemed to deprive every thing 
of value, and commercial credit and confidence were entirely lost. The 
private lenders abandoned ‘the market, the discount houses were unable 
to purchase paper, and the banks all commenced a contraction, sharp, 
sudden and severe. On the 19th, the market for foreign exchange was 
so completely blocked up as to render shipments impossible. A meeting 
of bank officers was held of banks of over one million capital, and it was 
resolved to purchase £500,000 in exchange, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry out the plan. Bankers’ bills had at this time declined 
to 104, and commercial bills were quoted at par to 103. In the discount 
market the condition of affairs was appalling. The very best paper would 
not sell at better than 18 per cent. A slight change for the better ec- 
curred on the 20th, but on the 2}st the very worst consequences were 
dreaded. Matters had come to such a crisis as to demand immediate 
and adequate action on the part of the banks. The statement of the 
17th, published on the 19th, showed that the average contraction of the 
week was two and a half million dollars. Such a severe contraction was 
as unprecedented as it was uncalled for. The foreign exchanges were in 
our favor, and no export of gold was to be dreaded, the banks, therefore, 
had no reason for such a movement, and on all sides they were assailed 
by expressions of public opinion. The banks convened on the 21st and 
measures of relief were devised. It was determined to expand their 
loans and discounts immediately, in order to grant such aid as would be 
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sufficient to meet the crisis, and for that purpose to make the aggregate 
stock of specie common among all the banks. Certificates were also to 
be issued from the Clearing House, on deposit of security, which were to 
be received in settling balances between the banks. This measure went 
into operation at once, and the resolutions were acted up to by the banks, 
The consequence of which was, that the worst part of the crisis was safely 
passed, and the banks remained masters of the situation. The Chemical 
Bank alone held itself aloof from the movement ; its managers refused to 
give their adhesion to the resolutions, and they continued to administer 
their affairs on an independent basis. The other banks, at a meeting held 
for the purpose of expressing their opinion of the action of the Chemical, 
resolved to refuse to exchange with that bank, thus practically expelling 
it from the Clearing House. The offerings at the banks were very large 
immediately after it became known that they had determined on a policy 
of expansion, and a large addition was at once made to the loan column, 
amounting, in the aggregate, to from five to seven millions. The previous 
contraction was, however, so severe that the statement of averages for 
the week, which was made up to the 24th, showed a moderate decrease. 
The effect of the measure was, however, very apparent in the general 
market, and it was conceded, on all hands, that the liberality and promp- 
titude of the banks, in devising measures of relief, alone, had saved us 
from a general suspension of specie payments. Stocks immediately ad- 
vanced from three to eight per cent., and a more hopeful view of affairs 
was generally indulged in. 

The policy of our banks was not, however, followed by those in other 
sections of the country. The Virginia banks had been weak for some 
months previous, and they found themselves unable to stand up under 
the pressure; on the 21st, the leading institutions suspended, and they 
were followed by the smaller ones. On the 22d, the Baltimore banks 
took the same course, and on the afternoon of the same day the Phila- 
delphia banks also determined on suspending. On the 28th, the St. 
Louis banks, with the exception of the Mechanics’ Bank, suspended, and 
on the same day several of the Charleston banks adopted the same course, 
to be followed, on the 29th, by the other South Carolina banks. On the 
30th, the Georgia banks suspended, and completed the list of disasters of 
this nature. The interior banks, depending on the banks of the leading 
cities which had suspended, were obliged, of course, to follow the same 
course, and in consequence the banks of West Jersey, which exchange in 
Philadelphia, have to be included in the above list. 

The effect of these suspensions on the New-York market was at first 
favorable, for the expectation was generally indulged in that our institu- 
tions would be obliged to expand very largely to save themselves from a 
similar fate. They did expand to a very considerable amount, the next 
weekly statement exhibiting an increase of several millions, and 
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With a specie reserve of 18,541,000 


During this period the discount market became completely blocked 
up outside the banks. The private capitalists entirely withdrew their 
means from the street, and the best paper was with difficulty negotiated 
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at 18 per cent., other grades being, in fact, impossible to negotiate. The 
market for foreign exchange was also brought to a complete stand still. 
Commercial bills were offered at par, and some sales were effected at 98. 
Bankers’ bills were quoted at 103 @ 104, with very few transactions. 

At the close of the month no improvement was perceptible. The mo- 
mentary advance in stocks was all lost, and the money market remained 
as stringent as before. The approaching assembling of the National 
Congress attracted the hopes and the fears of the people, and it became 
clearly perceptible that only in the settlement of the political trouble 
could we hope for any practical beneficial effect in the disturbed com- 
mercial relations of the country. 

This state of things, of course, produced many failures, but the mer- 
cantile houses of New-York stood the storm much better than could have 
been expected. The relief granted by the banks saved many, and a gen- 
eral desire to ease the pressure, on the part of creditors, was perceptible. 
Notwithstanding, however, several houses, particularly among the pro- 
duce merchants, were obliged to suspend for the present. 

In England, the month opened with an easy money market. The sup- 
ply in the discount market was large, and the rate was lower than the 
minimum of the bank. The rates for paper of the first quality did not 
exceed 3$ per cent. Consols opened at 93 @ 934. The drain of gold 
from the bank continued to be steady, and measures had at length to be 
taken to stop the export movement, if possible. The bank advanced its 
rate to 44 per cent. on the 8th, but the market did not appear to be 
adversely affected by it. Political events in Europe caused some fluctua- 
tions in the government funds, but money continued to be plenty. The 
advanced rate, however, did not check the efflux of gold, and on the 13th 
the rate was again advanced to five per cent., and this also proving an 
insufficient remedy, on the 15th it was further advanced to six per cent. 
The general market was, of course, very much unsettled by these move- 
ments, but it afterwards became known that the loss of specie was caused 
by the efforts of the Bank of France to obtain a supply of gold. She 
had silver in her vaults, but various circumstances combined to render it 
inexpedient to resort to payments in that metal. An arrangement was 
therefore made with the Bank of England to exchange £2,000,000 in 
gold for silver, which at onee arrested the drain. Pending the settle- 
ment of these measures the stringency in the London money market was 
severe, but Consols continued to be auoted at 93 to 934. On the 29th, 
the bank reduced the rate to five per cent., and the market became much 
easier, 


December.—The money market during December recovered somewhat 
from the worst effects of the panic. The action of the banks had been 
prompt and energetic, and the relief afforded by their largely expanded 
line of loans and discounts averted the worst consequences of the panic. 
The want of confidence in the political future prevented, however, a com- 
plete recovery, and the results of prostrated credit d destroyed confi- 
dence were everywhere discernable. Money on call was comparatively 
plenty, but in the discount market the pressure continued to be exceed- 
ingly severe. The very best paper was hard to negotiate at 18 per cent., 
and other descriptions were quoted at 24 to 36 per cent. Even at these 
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rates very little paper was sold, the demand appearing to have entirely 
ceased. The great difficulty of negotiating foreign exchange added to 
the depression, and sterling bills were offered at 100 to 102. The rate 
for bankers’ bills was nominally 104. This state of things continued till 
the 12th, when the first news of the effect of our troubles on the London 
markets was received. This effect, so much less unfavorable than we 
had feared, was known to us on the 12th, and the news being followed 
very quickly by large remittances of specie, a decided improvement was 
perceptible. These remittances, amounting to nearly five million dollars 
in a little over a week, had a very favorable effect on our market, par- 
ticularly as they were made without materially disturbing the market in 
London. Foreign exchange grew firmer; there was a decided improve- 
ment in the stock market, and business paper became in more demand. 
First-class bills fell to 12 per cent., and other grades were more inquired 
after, and although the rates were still high, much relief was experienced 
from the fact that bills were current at any fignre. 

The credit of the government suffered severely during the month, and 
State securities fared little better. The loan of the State of Ohio adver- 
tised was withdrawn, and it was determined to take advantage of the 
clause in the terms of the old loan, which made it payable at the pleasure 
of the State. The principal sum due on the 1st of January will, there- 
fore, not be paid until such time as the market is favorable for the iutro- 
duction of a new loan. The loan advertised by the State of New-York 
for four years has been altered to 7 instead of 6 per cent. The City of 
New-York negotiated a 6 per cent. loan during the month at par and a 
fractional premium. The large amount of State securities pressing on the 
market carried quotations for these stocks to a low figure, which, how- 
ever, much improved towards the close of the month. The government 
5 per cents were dealt in at 90. The Secretary of the Treasury advertised 
for proposals for $5,000,000 in treasury notes, the bids to be received on 
the 28th inst. 

The defalcation in the Department of the Interior, at Washington, 
whereby bonds were abstracted to the amount of $870,000, accounts in a 
measure for the large amount of Missouri bonds sold during the month. 

The general share market fluctuated with the condition of the market 
for money and the varying aspect of political affairs. The improvement, 
however, of the beginning of the month was all lost in a few days, and a 
reaction did not occur until the arrival of the Europa with the English 
news and $540,000 in gold. This arrival was quickly followed by that 
of the Atna with $300,000, the Atlantic with $850,000, and the Persia 
with $3,000,000. The effect of these arrivals was felt immediately ; foreign 
exchange became firmer, and greater ease was expericnced in the money 
market than for weeks before. On the 17th, the Alabama banks out of 
Mobile suspended specie payments. 

The banks commenced the month with a loan column of $129,500,000 
and a specie reserve of $18,500,000. They continued to expand through- 
out the month, and on the 21st had a loan column of $132,152,000, and 
a specie reserve of $20,326,000. 

The shipments of specie from this port for the year 1860 amounted 
to $42,162,000. 
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THE CURRENCY QUESTION IN THE WEST. 


Ar a recent meeting of the business men of Chicago, the following preamble and 
resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, In order to protect our own interests as a State, the financial 
economy should be such as to place her on a par with others, and whereas, 
in our opinion, the present monetary crisis in our State is the direct result 
of our banking system, which discriminates against the interests of her 
own citizens, in its practical workings, by giving to a few irresponsible 
bankers (in most cases) the interest upon $15,000,000 of stock, while the 
people are compelled to pay for them, and submit to the conversion of 
every dollar of their surplus products into bank bills, with no other basis 
but those stocks, till, from five million dollars, in 1857, they have increased 
to twelve million dollars, three millions of the increase being from the 
present year’s surplus crop. 

Whereas, From the nature of the evil, the commercial interests of the 
State are compelled to bear the burden of the depreciated currency. 

Whereas, The protection of commercial interests is the foundation of 
all State progress which depends upon the stability of the banking policy, 
and seeing in the present y cor | state of our monetary affairs, the evi- 
dence of a loosely drawn and badly executed system, though good upon 
its face and commendable in spirit: and whereas, it is subject to the 
abuses aforesaid, and our Supreme Court having decided thai the legis- 
lature has the power to amend it, in any way, for the better carrying out 
of its interest and spirit, and believing that legislation can be obtained 
that will meet the views of both bankers and people, and prevent any 
further abuse of the laws; Therefore, 

Resolved, That we deem it the first and most important duty of the 
legislature, at its coming session, to pass such amendatory acts to our 
banking law, as will eventually make our currency creditable to us as a 
State, said amendatory laws to take effect on or before July 1st, 1861. 

Resolved, That, in our opinion, such enactments should make Chicago 
or Springfield the points of redemption for banks in the State, at a rate 
of discount not exceeding one per cent. for gold, and that legislation 
should be had discriminating against banks evidently located for the 
purpose of evading the conditions of the law. 

Resolved, That a law also be passed requiring the Bank Commissioners 
to proceed at once to put any banks into liquidation which fail to redeem 
their bills as required in the foregoing resolutions. 

Resolved, That all banks hereafter organized be required to deposit, as 
security for the circulation of their bills, the stocks of the State of Illinois 
or the United States. 

Resolved, That the legislature pass a law giving 69d to any notary 
public in the State to protest any bill or bills issued by banks of Illinois, 
at any point in said State. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to carry out the objects 
of these resolutions. 

Resolved, That we hereby urge the hearty cdoperation of every legis- 
lative district in the State, to effect, through their representatives, the 
objects herein indicated. 
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DEFALCATION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


A pDEFALOATION was discovered in the Department of the Interior, at 
Washington, on the 22d December, amounting to $870,000. It appears 
that the Secretary of War, Mr. Fioyp, was in the habit of accepting the 
drafts of Russext, Masor & Wappe 1 for large amounts, in anticipation 
of payments to be made to that firm for services as contractors. These 
drafts were entirely unauthorized, and did not in any measure bind the 
government. The contractors were in the habit of negotiating them in 
this city; but when the panic came, the drafts were allowed to go to 
protest, and the contractors failed. It appears that a relative of Fioyp, 
named Bartey, was a clerk in the office of the department, where over 
three million dollars of securities were deposited, belonging to several 
Indian tribes, and held in trust for them. This clerk, in order to save 
the credit of the Secretary of War, abstracted $870,000 in bonds of 
Missouri and North Carolina, and placed in their stead the acceptances 
of Mr. Froyp. The bonds were sold and hypothecated here, and were 
one cause of the serious decline which those securities experienced during 
the past month. Mr. Fioyp is gravely censured for his conduct in issuing 
such paper without authority, but it was no secret, and his associates in 
office were undoubtedly aware of the fact long ago, as it was the theme 
of public discussion in the newspapers. The following is a list of all the 
bonds held by the Department of the Interior in trust for the Indians, all 
of which were in the custody of the defaulting clerk. The January 
coupons of the bonds were retained, so that detection would have been 
impossible for some months, had not suspicions been excited by other 
reasons : 


List of Bonds held by the Secretary of the Interior for the benefit of certain Indian tribes. 


Amount. Per Cent, Amount, 

$3,000 es $ 562,000 

ee 182,000 ee 150,000 

Georgia, ee 8,500 oe 96,000 
Indiana, a 70,000 vs 125,000 
Kentucky, ee 183,000 on 218,000 
ee 87,000 a 143,000 

Maryan, 0000 ccce'ss cece Pes 131,611 «he ‘ia 251,830 
68,000 i 796,800 


484,000 Pes sae 
$3,449,241 


The holders of those bonds which have been sold in this market cannot 
be compelled to deliver them back. They are in their nature negotiable 
securities, and a bona fide holder for value has a good title to them against 
all the world. See Fisnzr v. Morris Canat Co., 3 American Law Reg. 
423; 4 Duer’s Reports, 539, 582; De.arietp v. State or Ixuino1s, 2 
Hill’s Reports, 157. 





Abandonment—Account Sales. 


DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL TERMS. 


Abandonment.—A term used in marine commerce, to express the 
abandoning of a ship or its cargo, or both, that are insured, to the insurer. 
Although many other causes may lead to abandonment, it most com- 
monly occurs from the vessel being wrecked, when the captain and crew 
are obliged to abandon her; the effect of this abandonment is to make 
the insurer liable for whatever is insured, while the property so abandoned 
becomes relinquished to the underwriters or insurers, by the act of aban- 
doning. 

Abatement or Rebate.— Usually understood to mean Discount, 
which See. 


Acceptance of a Bill.—An engagement made, generally by the 
mere act of writing his name by the acceptor or drawee, across the face 
of a bill, to pay the amount stated upon it, at some specified time, or 
when it arrives at maturity. Great circumspection should be exercised 
previously to acceptance, as practically speaking, nothing but payment 
of the amount can release the acceptor from the liability. See Bill of Ex- 
change. 


Accommodation or Accommodation Bill.—An expressive 
term used to denote bills of exchange, not representing bona fide trans- 
actions, but fabricated for the means of obtaining fictitious credit. Al- 
though some writers (WarERsTon) admit that occasional or exceptional 
circumstances of trade justify recourse to their adoption, all agree in 
representing them as very dangerous expedients, generally productive of 
loss of credit, if not of entire ruin, to those who make use of them. 
They are similar in form to ordinary or genuine bills, are somewhat dif- 
ferent in their legal effects, as respects parties between whom they do not 
represent real transactions, but subject to the same laws, as affecting 
holders who have given value for them, whether knowing them to be ac- 
eommodation bills or not. 


Account.—In a commercial sense, any statement or record of trans- 
actions kept by numbers. 


Account Current.—A statement of transactions between two per- 
sons, showing, in a clear and concise manner, the whole of the particulars 
and items of such account, debtor and creditor, for any given period. 


Account Sales.—Properly an Account of Sales. As its name 
implies, a document rendered to the consignor by the consignee of any 
goods, which gives full particulars of sales made, to whom sold, the prices 
obtained, expenses in connection with such sales, and, finally, showing 
the profit or loss arising from the transaction. 
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Actuary.—The officer of an insurance society of any kind, whose 
province it is to make all necessary calculations of rates for risks under- 
taken. Also applied to the chief clerk of a savings bank. 


- Adjustment of an Account.—lIn a business sense, the examina- 
tion or checking of an account to ascertain its correctness previous to 
payment. 

Ad Valorem.—According to the value. 


Advice.—Any information conveyed between merchants and traders 
by letter. For instance, a merchant sending a consignment of goods to 
his agent abroad, “advises” him of their dispatch, mode of conveyance, 
or any other particulars or information relating to them or proper for his 
correspondent to be made acquainted with. 


Agent.—In a commercial sense, any person employed to transact 
business for another, the one employing being the principal. All con- 
tracts made by an agent, within the scope of his agency, are binding on 
the principal, and where an agent transcends his authority and his acts 
are not ratified by the principal, the agent himself is bound to cafry out 
the contract with third parties. An agent differs from a factor in this, 
that the factor has usually possession of the property in respect to which 
he is employed, and trades in his own name without disclosing that of his 
principal. 

Agio.—The difference in value between different sorts of metallic 
money, or between metallic and paper money. It is mostly applied to 
continental rates of exchange. 


Annuity.—Any sum of-money payable yearly. Annuities are of 
two kinds—those payable for a definite number of years, termed Certain 
Annuities ; and those payable during the life or lives of certain persons. 
They are most commonly issued by government and the insurance socie- 
ties of the day, and the amount receivable for every £100 deposited, or, 
as it is termed, sunk, varies with the age of the annuitant or person re- 
ceiving such annuity, the current rate of interest, and the price of the 
funds. 

Arbitration.—_-A mode of settling disputes between two partics, 
without recourse to law, by referring it to a third, or arbitrator, It is 
much to be regretted that this method is not more generally adopted 
than it is, as it might, in a majority of cases, especially those in connec- 
tion with commercial affairs, save much of the ill feeling and expense 
attendant upon litigation. 

Assets.—A term meaning the actual property of any kind, belonging 
to or possessed by any company, merchant or tradesman, liable for ap- 
propriation in satisfaction or payment of debts. 

Assignee.—The person to whom any thing is assigned. Usually ap- 
= to the trustee into whose hands the assets of insolvents are de- 
ivered for distribution among the creditors. 


Assignment.—The act of transferring property of any kind, from 
one person to another, by deed of assignment. 
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Assurance.—See Insurance. 

Attachment.—A legal process by which the property of a defend- 
ant is detained until the termination of a suit. In many of the States 
it issues only when the defendant is a non-resident, or is about to leave 
the State for the purpose of defrauding creditors, or has absconded; 
while in others it issues in all cases, 


Bank.—A place of deposit for money. A place where the business 
of banking is carried on. Banks are established for the accumulation of 
the small sums of money held by the individuals of a community ; which 
are lent out and actively employed. Banks usually pay no interest on 
the money left with them, but charge interest on all loans, from which 
they derive their profits. 


Bank of England.—The most important in the world, occupies, 
with regard to the government, a similar position to that of the private 
bank, as regards the merchant or trader, viz.: taking care of his money, 
discounting his bills, lending him loans at interest, &c., &c., and is, prac- 
tically speaking, a joint-stock bank, selected by the government to con- 
duct its monetary transactions. 


Bank Note.—A promise issued by a bank to pay on demand a 
stated sum to the holder. 

Banks for Savings differ materially from general banks, as they 
are merely for the receipt of small sums deposited by the humble classes, 
and accumulated for them at compound interest. 

It is understood that the persons conducting them should derive no 
profit from them, over and above the amount necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of their management. 


Bankrupt, In a general sense the same as Insolvent, any person who 
has not the means of paying his debts; but, in a commercial sense, per- 
sons engaged in trade only, who, from unavoidable misfortune or their 
own negligence, become unable to meet the engagements they have en- 
tered into, and become subject to the laws of bankruptcy; the usual 
course of which is, after an act of bankruptcy has been proved, to strike 
a docket, when a fiat issues, adjudication is made, and the estate adminis- 
tered for the benefit of the creditors, by the official assignee, when, after 
aninvestigation of the bankrupt’s conduct, mode of trading, c&c., a certi- 
ficate according to the merits of the case is granted, which discharges 
him from further liability. 

Although practically amounting to the same thing as insolvency, it is 
very differently viewed by the laws at present in existence. But there is 
now a very general feeling in the minds of those most capable of judging 
of this subject, that the laws of Bankruptcy and Insolvency should be 
assimilated. 

Barratry.—A marine commercial term for any malicious or unlawful 
act committed by the captain or crew of a ship, to the injury of her owner. 


Barter.—The exchange of one commodity for another; a mode of 
dealing now obsolete in civilized countries, but still carried on in some 


parts of the world, 
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Bear.—In the language of the Stock Exchange, a person who operates 
in the market by making fictitious and speculative sales of stock, with a 
view, by afterwards depressing the market, of gaining by the transaction. 


Bill of Exchange.—The mercantile name given to a written order 
directed to an individual at a distance, instructing him to pay a certain 
amount, at a particular time and place, to a person named, in whose 
favor the bill is drawn, or his order. The one whosends the order is the 
drawer ; the one to whom it is addressed, is the drawee ; and, after he 
has accepted it, becomes the acceptor. The person in whose favor it is 
drawn and accepted, is the payee ; and, while he retains possession of the 
bill, pending its arrival at maturity, he is the holder ; but he may pass it 
away for its value to any person he pleases, simply by indorsing (or writ- 
ing his name at the back of) it, he then becomes indorser, and the new 
holder, besides being holder, becomes an indorsee ; and every indorsee 
having, in like manner, the privilege of paying it away by indorsement 
to another, which transfers may take place to any extent, the bill improves 
as a security, with every indorsement it bears, as each indorser is liable 
to the holder for its payment, if not met at maturity by the acceptor. 

Bills of Exchange, when drawn and payable within a State or country, 
are termed Jnland bills of exchange, and when beyond this limit, are 
Foreign, in which case, they are sometimes drawn in sets of three, to ob- 
viate the inconvenience of the miscarriage of a single one, when after the 
first that comes to hand being honored, the others become void. 


USUAL FORM OF AN INLAND BILL. 


$500. Buffalo, N. Y., January 1, 1859. 


On demand, or 
At sight, or 
So many days after sight, or > Pay to me, or my order, 
So many days after date, or 
So many months after date, 
the sum of Five Hundred Dollars, for value received. 


JAMES BROWN. 
To Mr. GEORGE CLARK, 


NEW-YORK. 


Mr. Crarx then acknowledges or accepts it, by writing upon it, usually 
across its face, thus— 


Accepted, 
GEORGE CLARK, 
Payable at 
COMMERCE. 


If paid when due, it is honored ; if not paid, dishonored. 
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A FOREIGN BILL. 
£500 :0:0 New-York, January 1, 1859. 
Sizty days (or any other period) after sight (or after date) of this 
First of Exchange, (Second and Third unpaid,) Pay to the order of Messrs. 
Trusty and Faithful, the sum of Five Hundred Pounds, and charge the 
same, with or without further advice, to my account. 
JAMES THOMPSON. 
MATTHEW JONES, £sq., 
London. 


Messrs. Trusty and Farrurut, of New-York, having indorsed it to the 
order of their creditor in London, Mr. Cuartes Witsoy, send it to him; 
he, on receipt, then presents it for acceptance to Mr. Jonzs. who honors 
its acceptance, by writing across its face— 


Bank. 


g 

x 

S 
v5 
3 
2 
x 
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Bills payable at any period after date, speak for themselves with regard 


payable at the 
London and Westminster 


io the date of their arrival at maturity; but the period of the date of 
maturity of bills at or after sight, must be determined by the date of 
sighting, which takes place when they are presented for acceptance ; it 
is therefore requisite in such cases to add after the word “ accepted,” Feb- 
ruary 1st, 1860, or whatever the date may be. 

The distinctive characteristic of bills and all negotiable paper is, that 
they pass by indorsement and delivery a valid title to a bona fide holder, 
and do not admit of any set-off being put against them if taken before 
maturity. 


Bill of Lading.—The document given by the master of a ship, 
acknowledging the receipt of goods specified therein. This bill of lading 
is afterwards transferred to any person who may have purchased, ordered, 
or to whom the goods may be consigned; and possession of the bill of 
lading is evidence of right to the goods, on arrival at their destination. 
It may be transferred by mere indorsement. Bills of lading are drawn 
in sets of three, and the goods being delivered to the first presented, the 
others become void. 


Bill of Parcels.—The account accompanying a parcel of goods con- 
taining particulars of quantity, quality and price, now most commonly 
called an invoice. 


Board.—aA term applied to the managers of any institution in their 
collective capacity, as the Board of Admiralty, Board of Directors, 
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Bond.—A sealed instrument, binding in the event of a certain con- 
tingency. It is a higher obligation than any other evidence of debt, and 
the limitation law does not affect it, being good without suit for twenty 
years. 


Bond, In.—Goods, when cleared out of the ship and stowed away in 
the authorized or bonded warehouses, waiting their sale, are said to be 
in bond, and cannot be removed until the duties upon them are paid, 
unless re-shipped to some foreign port. 


Book Debt.—The amount standing in the books of a trader, against 
a debtor, for goods sold and delivered. It may be a good, doubtful or 
bad debt, according to circumstances. 


Book-keeping.—The art of keeping a clear and methodical record, 
of the accounts or transactions of any person engaged in any business or 
trading, however trifling or extensive may be its character. The object 
of book-keeping is not only merely to record with clearness and preci- 
sion, transactions as, and when they occur, but to show at certain periods, 
monthly, quarterly, or annually, as may be desired, the results, as regards 
the profit or loss accruing from such trading. It is quite possible and 
practicable for different individuals to arrive at this knowledge, by a 
method or methods of their own, but there are two almost universally- 
adopted systems, which time and experience have proved to be most fit- 
ted and adapted for the purpose, termed single and double entry. For 
all ordinary purposes, especially in small concerns, where it is an object 
to economize time, the system of single entry will answer every needful 
purpose; but in concerns of magnitude, in which the employées or 
branches of trading are numerous or complicated, and where strict accu- 
racy is essential, the system of double entry, especially in the accounts of 
foreign merchants, is that generally adopted, although it is impossible to 
deny that its apparent intricacy, or at least the additional trouble and 
time required in this system, prevents its general adoption. 

The books actually requisite in book-keeping are merely the Day-Book, 
Cash Book and Ledger, with the addition, in double entry, of the Journal, 
although, according to the nature and extent of the business carried on, 
many other auxiliary books may be and are required; for instance, the 
Invoice or Bought Book, Order or Sales Book, Petty Ledger, Bills Pay- 
able Book, Bills Receivable Book, Petty Cash Book, Rough Cash Book. 


Bottomry, or Respondentia.—A marine commercial term for the 
mortgage of a ship, by which money is borrowed by the captain or own- 
ers for the uses of the ship; and its bottom, as part of the whole, pledged 
for repayment. It is an extraordinary risk, as in the event of the loss of 
the ship, the lender loses his money, consequently justifying an extra- 
ordinary rate of interest, and the contract is exempt from all taint of 
usury. 

Bounty.—A term used to express certain sums of money or allow- 


ances made by government, in aid or encouragement of particular branches 
of trade. . The principle of bounties has been condemned as unsound. 


Brokers.—Persons employed as agents or middlemen between pro- 
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ducers or sellers of any commodity, and buyers or consumers. The prin- 
cipal are Bill Brokers, Stock Brokers, Ship and Insurance Brokers. But 
many other of the most important trades have brokers, who confine their 
attention exclusively to such particular branches, as silk, sugar, indigo, 
&c.; and whose intervention it is desirable to employ, from their supe- 
rior knowledge of the state of the markets, character and trustworthiness 
of the leading buyers, and other reasons. A broker, unlike a factor, only 
sells by sample, and does not hold possession of the goods. 


Brokerage.—tThe charge, per centage or commission paid to brokers 
on the sale or purchase of any commodities. 


Bubbles.—A term applied to denote any commercial schemes that 
do not possess a bona fide character, generally those originated to benefit 
the projectors at the sacrifice of the contributors or shareholders. 


Bull.—A Stock Exchange term for a person who operates in the stock 
market by making fictitious speculative purchases of stock, with a view, 
by forcing up the market, to reap profit from the transaction. 


Bullion.—Gold and silver in quantity uncoined. 


Capital.—In trade, the amount of money employed or invested in 
any business or undertaking. 


Cash.—Strictly speaking, a term for ready money, but generally fur- 
ther understood to mean checks, bills or other readily realizable secu- 
rities, 

Cash Account.—In book-keeping, an account in which nothing but 
money transactions are stated. 


Cash Book.—lIn book-keeping, by single or double entry, the book 
in which all cash transactions of what nature soever are recorded. It is 
usual in large establishments to have three books; a petty cash for 
trivial sums, to be dealt with in the aggregate at the end of each month 
or week; a rough cash, for the prompt but necessarily rough entry of 
transactions at the moment of occurrence, which are ultimately copied 
out, and errors corrected, into the fair cash or cash book, which is posted 
to balance the accounts in the ledger. 


Cash Credit.—A credit granted by a banker for sums of money, on 
the same principle as goods being credited by a wholsale house to a dealer. 


Certificate in Bankruptcy.—The document which sets forth that 
a bankrupt, having duly complied with the requisitions of the act, is 
freed from the liabilities or obligations incurred up to the date of bank- 
ruptcy. For misconduct it may be suspended for a time, and for gross 
fraud it is refused altogether. This is applicable to England, as there is 
now no general bankrupt law in America. 


Chamber of Commerce.—A society of men of business, formed 
for the purpose of regulating commercial matters. 


Charts, may be familiarly termed maps of the sea, used by ships for 
their guidance in navigation. 
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Charter.—A grant made by the sovereign or legislature, conferring 
certain privileges on public companies and corporations. 


Charter Party.—The agreement or contract between the owners or 
captain of a ship, and the person or persons hiring the vessel or any por- 
tion of it, for the freight of goods or other uses. It is, in fact, a species 
of lease of the ship for a certain period for spevified purposes. 


Check or Cheque.—aAn order (generally to a banker by a customer 
who has money in his hands) to pay an amount specified within it to 
bearer, or to a certain person or order. 


Cinque Ports.—Certain towns, namely, Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, 
Romney and Hastings, possessing certain formerly valuable, but now un- 
important commercial privileges. 


Circulating Medium.—Any thing which serves and is recognised 
as the ordinary medium of payment in a country. In most parts of the 
world, it is gold and silver; in some parts sea shells are made to answer 
the purpose. 


Clearing.—A term in banking for exchanging the drafts or checks of 
one house against those of another, and paying the balance. 


Clerk.—In its original meaning, an ordained clergyman; but ina 
mercantile sense, the person whose duty it is to keep the accounts, con- 
duct the correspondence, and generally to do the writing of any profes- 
sional, business or mercantile house. 


Cocket.—The warrant given by the custom house on the entry of 
goods for export, in proof of their having paid the requisite duty, or being 
duty free. 

Collision.—In marine commerce understood to mean the contact of 
one ship with another, from accident or neglect. In the case of accident, 
the loss must be borne by those suffering the injury; in the case of neg- 
lect, the loss for damage is recoverable at law. 


Commerce.—aA term in its most correct tense understood to mean 
foreign trading. 
Commercial Traveller.—See Traveller. 


Commission.—A per centage allowed to factors for selling goods, or 
transacting other business; it is greater in amount than brokerage. 


Commissioner in Bankruptcy.—The judge who adjudicates in the 
matter of a bankrupt trader. 


Company.—A number of persons associated together for the carry- 
ing on of some mercantile or industrial undertaking, considered to be of 
too great a magnitude for the personal or pecuniary powers of an indi- 
vidual. When there are but a few members, it is most commonly called 
a co-partnery ; but when members are numerous, they are termed joint- 
stock companies, having certain subscribed capital, which is employed on 
behalf of the shareholders by directors chosen by, and accountable to, 
the shareholders, and in which companies shareholders are jointly and in- 
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dividually liable for the debts of the company to the whole extent of their 
fortunes. There are exceptions to this rule in the case of companies who 
have obtained charters of incorporation, limiting the liabilities of share- 
holders to the amouut of shares they hold, which principle has lately 
been applied to small associations of the present day, under the designa- 
tion of limited liability. There are extreme differences of opinion as to 
the superiority of the two methods, which probably only time will satis- 
factorily solve. 

Compounding with Creditors.—In trading is understood to mean 
the amount paid by an insolvent debtor to his creditors, in compromise 
or discharge of the full amount of their claims. It is sometimes termed 
a Composition. 

Conditions of Sale.—The particular terms, such as whether for 
cash or credit, or liable for damage, leakage or fault, &c., upon which a 
vendor of goods disposes of them to a buyer. 


Consignment.—A term applied to a parcel of merchandise, sent by 
a trader at one place, to his agent at another for sale, on terms ordered or 
implied, or at discretion. The person who sends the goods is the con- 
signor ; the person to whom they are consigned, the consignee. 


Consols.—The abbreviated term in common use for that portion ot 
the national debt forming the three per cent. consolidated annuities. 


Consul.—An official, appointed by his government to reside in a cer- 
tain place abroad, to aid in protecting the commerce and subjects of such 
government. 

Continuation.—An English Stock Exchange term, for the fine or 
allowance paid by one jobber to another for deferring the settlement of an 
account due, to some future day. 

Contra.—A Latin word, signifying against, used in business in the 
cases of accounts having items on both sides, or credits against debits, or 
the reverse. 

Contraband.—A term applied to goods or merchandise smuggled or 
clandestinely introduced, without payment of the legal duties imposed 
upon them. 

Contract.—In a trade sense, an undertaking verbally or in writing 
to supply a certain quantity of goods, in a given time, at an agreed price. 

Convoy.—A term in marine commerce, used to denote a naval force, 
appointed by Government, to protect the shipping of the country, plying 
between certain places in time of war. 

Coupons.—Orders for the payment of interest at certain stated pe- 
riods, attached to government bonds or the bonds of rail-road and other 
companies, 

Credit, may be explained as the belief or confidence in the ability of 
any individual, company or government, to meet his or its liabilities in 
due season. The party lending money or goods gives credit. The party 
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borrowing accepts or receives credit. Those whose integrity and repu- 
tation stand high, are said to be in good credit; if the reverse, out of 
credit. 


Currency.—The current coin or money of any country. 


Customs.—Duties charged upon certain commodities, imported or 
exported, which sums form part of the revenue of the country. 


Custom House.—The office or building wherein all transactions 
connected with the customs are transacted. 


Day Book.—In book-keeping the book in which the transactions of 
each day are recorded as they occur. In double entry it is posted into 
the Journal; in single entry, into the Ledger at once. 


Days of Grace,—Three days (in England and America) allowed to the 
acceptor of a bill, after the time stated on such bill has elapsed, before 
the amount can be claimed. They apply to all bills payable after a cer- 
tain date, or after sight, or at sight where there is not a local statute to 
the contrary, but not to those payable on demand. The commercial 
rules, with regard to grace, vary much in different parts of the world. 
In France no grace is allowed. See, also, Grace. 


Debenture.—In England, the certificate given by the Board of Ex- 
cise to the exporter of goods entitled to drawback, stating that having 
complied with the regulations, he is entitled to the amount stated for 
such drawback. 

In other cases, (railway companies, for instance,) Debentures are docu- 
ments of the nature of a bond, given as security for the repayment of cer- 
tain sums of money, at specified times, and under certain conditions. 


Del Credere Commission.—An arrangement by which an agent, 
besides selling for his principal, guarantees the amount of such sales. 


Demurrage.—In marine commerce, is a compensation made to the 
master or owner of a vessel, by the freighter, for detaining her in loading 
beyond the time specified in the charter party. 


Deposit.—In banking, a definite sum of money left at call, or subject 
to withdrawal after certain notice. It may or may not bear interest, as 
arranged. 

Derelict.—In navigation, a vessel found abandoned at sea, without 
any person in her, and thus becoming the property of the Admiralty, ex- 
cept claimed within a year from such finding. 


Director.—A person, generally a leading shareholder, appointed by 
the general body of proprietors to manage the affairs of any undertaking 
or company. 

Discount.—An allowance or sum paid in consideration of the imme- 
diate paymeut of an amount not due until some future time. It is inter- 
est taken in advance. It is allowed under the usury laws, but only on 
negotiable paper net having very long to run. 


Dishonor of Acceptance.—The refusal to accept (taking the re- 
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sponsibility of paying) a bill by a drawee, or a party on whom it is 
drawn. 

Dishonor of Payment.—The non-payment of a bill by the ac- 
ceptor, on presentation, at its maturity. The reverse of these terms, viz., 
duly accepting and paying, is termed honoring the acceptance or pay- 
ment, as the case may be. 

Dividend.—The term applied to the interest payable from the public 
funds, or to the divided profits of any company. 


Dividend in Bankruptcy.—The amount per cent. realized from 
the estate of a bankrupt. 

Docks.—Basins or receptacles constructed to receive ships for safe 
loading and unloading, and the warehousing of their contents or cargoes. 
They are of two kinds, wet docks, in which is preserved an average depth 
of water, for keeping the vessels afloat; and dry or graving docks, for 
the examination or repair of vessels. The principal in London are the 
East and West India Docks, Victoria, London, Commercial and St. Ka- 
therine’s Docks. 

Dock Warrants.—In England documents issued by the proprietor 
of a dock warehouse or wharf, which declare that certain goods or mer- 
chandise specified, are deposited, and exist at such wharf. The goods 
represented by these warrants are repeatedly sold without the slightest 
disturbance of the goods—the right to them being transferred from hand 
to hand, by the simple endorsement of the warrant. 

Douceur.—Literally a “ sweetener,” signifying a sum of money, (gene- 
rally paid under the rose,) for nomination to some situation or appoint- 
ment. 

Draft.—A bank check or bill of exchange. 

Drawback.—An amount remitted, or paid back to the exporter of 
certain articles which have paid duty. It is generally about the amount 
of the duty paid, and enables the exporter to compete in the markets of 
the world, with other producers, who may not have been hampered with 
any taxes. 

Drawee.—The person on whom is drawn a bill of exchange, until he 
accepts it, when he becomes the acceptor. 

Drawer.—The person who draws a bill of exchange, and whose name 
must appear on it. 

Dunnage.—The name for small pieces of wood, used at the bottom 
of a vessel for taking the pressure of the cargo, and leaving room for 
leakage. 

Duty.—The general term for any tax or impost levied upon manufac- 
tures or merchandise. 

Earnest.—An old-fashioned term applied to any sum of money paid 
on account of a purchase of goods, to bind the bargain. 


Embargo.—A command issued by the government of a country, te 
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detain shipping within their ports, pending the settlement of a warlike 
or other question. 


Embezzlement.—The act of criminally misappropriating the money 
or goods received in trust for another. 


Emporium.—aA place of importance for the purchase and sale of 
certain merchandise. A mart or market. 


Endowment.—A term in life assurance, applied to the assurance of 
a sum of money on survivorship of time. 


Engrossing.—The purchasing of commodities in large quantities, in 
order, by creating a scarcity, to sell at an advanced price. Also copying 
in a fair round hand, as engrossing a deed. 


Errors Excepted.—A proviso inserted at the foot of an account, 
meaning that if any mistakes are detected in the account, they are open 
to correction. 


Exchange.—A term applied to money transactions, by which the 
debts of persons residing at a distance from their creditors are settled 
without the transmission of money, by means of bills of exchange, (which 
see,) which, although fixing the amount of money to be forwarded from 
any given country, does not fix the amount of foreign money to be “ ex- 
changed” for it, and which exchange, from being affected by various 
causes, is continually varying; and the fluctuations in the “ course,” as it 
is termed, of which exchange, it is the business of the merchant con- 
stantly to watch. 


Exchequer _Bills.—Promissory notes issued by the English Gov- 
ernment, representing the floating, or unfunded, portion of the national 
debt. They are issued for sums ranging from £100 to £1,000, printed 
in colored inks peculiar to certain amounts. 


Excise.—In England the term applied to the duties or taxes levied 
on articles or manufactures of home production. 


Exports.—Goods of any kind exported, or sent abroad—the reverse 
of imports, or brought from beyond sea. The exporter is the party who 
sends, or performs the exporting or exportation. 


Factor.—A person or agent, frequently resident in a foreign country, 
employed by third parties to transact business on their account. A fac- 
tor differs in some respects from an ordinary agent or broker, as they 
most frequently have merely to sell or buy the goods in the name of a 
principal, while the factor has possession of the goods and frequently 
advances money upon or sells them, without necessarily disclosing the 
name of his principal or person employing him. 

Factorage.—A per centage or commission allowed to factors by the 
trader who employs them. It varies according to the nature of the goods 
and the terms on which they are dealt in. 


Factory.—In the common acceptance of the term, a large establish- 
ment, in which some branch of manufacture is carried on in connection 
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with machinery. In a mercantile sense, a depot established in a foreign 
country for the convenience and mutual protection of traders or factors, 
as, for example, English factories in China. 


Failure.—The general term applied to an individual or concern that 
has become bankrupt. 


Fathom.—A nautical measure of length, of six feet. 


Fiat in Bankruptcy.—The authority issued by the court, which 
declares the bankruptcy. 


Firm.—The name or title under which a trading concern is carried on. 


Flotsam.—aA term applied to property of any kind found floating upon 
thesea. It is usually connected with the word Jetsam, (Flotsam and Jetsam,) 
applied to the same when sunk én the sea, both being different from what is 
legally recognised as wreck, viz., property which must have become stranded. 


Forestalling.—An old-fashioned term for buying up beforehand, or 
in any way unfairly tampering with the supplies of any commodity to a 
market, of which our forefathers had a great dread, and made laws for 
its punishment; according to modern experience, it is better in every re- 
spect to leave these matters to right themselves in a natural way. 


Forgery, has been defined as the construction or forging of any writ- 
ten instrument, to resemble the writing of another, with a view to obtain, 
by fraud, something to which the forger or maker of such document is 
not legally entitled. No person is liable for money obtained by a forgery 
of his name; and persons paying money under forged documents—as 
bankers paying forged acceptances or checks—are liable for its loss, 


Freight.—The amount charged by the owners for the carriage of 
goods in, or hire for the use of any portion of a ship, during a definite 
period, or for a particular voyage. 


Funds, Public.—Sometimes called Stocks. The term used to desig- 
nate the debts due by the Government, during the period that they re- 
main unpaid or unredeemed, which debts are said to be funded, or con- 
verted into stock. 


Goods.—The common term for all kinds of merchandise. 


Grace.—Any allowance of extra time yielded to a debtor, by acredi- 
tor, after the period at which an account or bill becomes due and payable : 
ia the case of acceptances, it is strictly defined to three days in America, 
And in foreign countries as follows : 


Great Britain,..... Vesa ouees 
EMER oc sseraubisaniesoned 
Madrid,..... $.00:6600060000006 
BONE cicss bionic eres Malta,....... 
DE civeanbiKidadosrne MO ccdgivcsos 
oo Seereree eocccere eevee Oporto,.. 
Damtthesas ste sic<te stscsccece 10 ee ere Oe 
DONT iia nc 6en04s 40060: ccoon & Rio Janeiro,,...cccccccsses oe 
i, OORT WOES deere cvsicimenives 
GEFEN aE. oc cccccccaseoocces 16 


(See also, Days of Grace.) 
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Guaranty or Guarantee.—An engagement or undertaking to dis- 


charge some debt, pay a certain amount on condition, or fulfil some spe- 
cific obligation; as in the case of becoming surety for another. It may 
be verbal, but to be legal, must be in writing. 


Honoring.—In commerce, generally applied to the due acceptance 
and payment of Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Letters of Credit, 
&c. Where the obligations in connection with such are not duly com- 
plied with, they are said to be dishonored, which see. 


House.—The abstract term sometimes applied to a firm or individual 
in business; as, Brown and Jones are an extensive house—Robinson’s is 
a highly respectable house. It refers to the gencral character, or standing, 
or calibre of the establishment, rather than to the merits of individuals 
connected with it. 


Hypothecate.—The term applied to pledging or pawning a vessel or 
portion of its cargo, with a view to obtaining necessaries required for 
such ship or its crew, which a master is empowered to do when in dis- 
tress abroad. It is applied generally to the pledging or pawning of secu- 
rities foran advance of money. 

Also applied to the fraudulent purchase of goods by dishonest traders, 
with a view to afterwards obtain immediate advances of money upon 
them. 


Imports, Importation.—The bringing natural produce or articles of 
manufacture into the country from parts abroad; many of which articles 
or kinds of produce are subject to certain duties, which go to form the 
revenue of the country: and the regulations in connection with which it 
is the business of the importer to make himself clearly acquainted with; 
otherwise, he may incur serious inconvenience or pecuniary penalties, 


Indemnity.—The act of indemnifying or guaranteeing a person from 
loss against any special occurrence ; thus, for instance, a policy of insur- 
ance against fire indemnifies the insurer against loss in the event of a fire 
taking place. 


Indorsement or Indorsation, is the act of assigning or transfer- 
ring to another any negotiable instrument, such as a bill of exchange, or 
a warrant for goods, by simply indorsing it, which is generally done by 
merely signing the name on some part of the document, mostly its back. 
As a rule, it conveys to the indorsee all the rights previously possessed 
by the indorser ; and in turn, each indorser becomes liable for any con- 
sequences in connection with such instrument. 


Insolvency.—The state of being unable to pay one’s debts at ma- 
turity. Or when one owes more than he has assets, he is said to be in- 
solvent. 


Insurance or Assurance.—<An agreement or contract entered into 
between two parties, by which the one, for a specified sum, undertakes 
to indemnify, secure, or, as it is termed, insure or assure the other, against 
the occurrence of the consequences of some special risk, as, for instance, 
the wreck of a ship, (Marine Insurance,) the death of a debtor, (Life In- 
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surance,) or burning of a house or property, (Fire Insurance.) There 
are many different kinds of Insurance; but Life, Fire and Marine may be 
mentioned as the principal. 

Life Insurance is a system of incalculable benefit to the community, 
by which, for a certain consideration or premium, a certain sum of money 
may be assured upon the death of a certain individual. It is a system 
which seems to carry no objection in any of its features, while the ad- 
vantages and blessings in connection with it, may indeed be said to be 
innumerable. The creditor may insure an amount due from a debtor, 
payable in the event of the death of the latter; children may insure 
against the loss of means consequent upon the death of parents; heads 
of families may make provision for children, or other relatives or depend- 
ents. And by the liberal policy adopted by the leading respectable 
offices, for the insurance of small or large sums by small and frequent, or 
occasional and large, premiums; giving the option of sharing or not in 
the profits of the society, and in many other respects adapting it to the 
wants of all classes of the community; as to make it, it may be said, 
culpabie negligence on the part of those who do not avail themselves of 
its advantages. 

Insurance, Fire. This is a method of insuring against the consequen- 
ces or loss resulting from fire, or damage by water; the premium or con- 
sideration money is so small, while the security or advantage is so evident, 
that it is held among men of business to amount to unpardonable impru- 
dence on the part of those who omit to avail themselves of it. One of the 
first. steps of the young tradesmen or man of business should be to fully 
cover himself against any risk from fire, for the full value of his stock in 
trade or other property. 

Insurance, Marine. The same principle as Fire and Life Assurance, 
when applied to ships, their cargoes, or property connected with sea- 
faring uses. Risks of this character are the peculiar province of the un- 
derwriters at Lloyd’s. 

Generally, as regards Insurance, the person insuring is the insured, the 
person who takes the risk is the assurer, the consideration paid is the 
premium, and the document setting forth the particulars as affecting both 
parties is the policy. 


Interest.—The sum paid the borrower of a sum of money, to the 
lender, for the use of such money. The amount of consideration, or, as 
it is termed, rate of interest, the maximum of which is generally fixed by 
law, but now varies considerably according to time, the nature of the 
security held for the amount lent, termed the principal, the solvency of 
the borrower, and many other circumstances. There are two kinds of 
interest: simple, or the single rate to be paid for the sum lent; or com- 
pound, where the interest accruing may be added to the principal, and the 
total again bear interest. See Usury. 


Invoice.—A mercantile document describing the quantity, quality, 
price and other particulars of any parcel of goods sold or consigned. 
Generally understood to be synonymous with bill of parcels, but differing 
from such, inasmuch as a bill of parcels is sent with the goods, while an 
invoice is forwarded in some other way. Thus the invoice of goods 
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going abroad by ship, would be forwarded by the previous steamer; or 
goods sent by rail-road, would be invoiced by post, on the evening of the 
day of the dispatch of the goods. 


L O. U.—A simple memorandum in acknowledgment of an amount 
due. It is admissible in a court of law, in proof of debt. 


Jerquing.—Searching a ship by a customs officer, termed a Jerquer, 
to see if there are any goods concealed, that have not been entered for 
duty. 


Jctsam.—See Flotsam. 
Joint-Stock Companies.—See Companies. 


Journal.—One of the set of books required in book-keeping by 
double entry. It is posted up, or its contents taken, from the day book, 
and posted into the ledger. The Journal may be called a monthly digest 
of transactions, arranged under their proper heads. And effecting this 
object is termed Journalizing. 


Journey.—In the business world, meaning a particular circuit, or 
district, taken by a commercial traveler. 


Kentledge.—The name given to cast iron when used for ships’ bal- 
last. 

Kite.—A cant phrase for any bills of exchange or acceptances not 
representing real transactions, but fabricated for the purpose of obtaining 
credit. Circulating or negotiating them is termed Kite-flying. 


Lading.—The cargo of a ship. 
Lading, Bill of—See Bill of Lading. 


Lame Duck.—A Stock Exchange term for those who, having made 
speculative bargains, refuse to pay the losses when unfavorable to them. 


Landing Waiter.—<An officer appointed by the Custom House, to 
tuke an account of goods imported or landed. Sometimes¢called a 
“ Searcher.” 


Lazzaretto.—A building or depot in seaport towns in which goods, 
passengers, or ships’ crews are lodged, during the period necessary for per- 
forming quarantine. 


Leakage.—An allowance made for waste, or leakage of liquors. 


Ledger.—In book-keeping, the principal and most important book in 
the system. 


Letter of Credit.—A letter sent by a mercantile house, to any of 
its correspondents, in the hands of a third party, or bearer, requesting 
them to pay such bearer a specified sum; full particulars of which are 
previously forwarded to such correspondents, to advise them of the 
amount to be paid, and the proper person to receive it, &c. 


Letters of Marque.— Warrant or authority issued by a government, 
empowering certain of its subjects to commit acts of reprisal or retalia- 
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tion against any state with which it may be at war; generally only 
granted to captains of private vessels, during time of war—hence termed 
privateering. 

Liabilities—A commercial term, understood, in a general sense, to 
mean any or the whole of the pecuniary obligations of an individual ora 
company. Debts, of course, are liabilities; but it does not necessarily 
follow that liabilities are debts. Thus A., having become surety for 
money borrowed by B., takes the liability for such amount, so long as it 
remains unpaid. And in the event of B.’s default, it becomes a debt due 
by A.; but in the event of B.’s due discharge of the amount, A.’s liability 
ceases, 

Lien.—The right which the law gives to persons, under certain cir- 
cumstances, of retaining property, which they have the custody of, until 
certain charges upon such property have been defrayed ; such, for instance, 
is the power possessed by railway companies, of keeping goods until the 
carriage is paid upon them. 

Limitation.—In commerce, understood to mean the legal term ap- 
plied to the forfeiture of claim to any amount due, by the lapse of a 
period of six years from the date of the transaction. 


Limited.—A term required by Act of Parliament to be appended to 
the titles of all such commercial companies as have availed themselves 
of the power granted by a late act, to limit the liabilities of their share- 
holders or proprietors to the amount of the shares they hold, as opposed 
to the unlimited liability of joint-stock companies on the old basis. 
Much and great difference of opinion exists as to the merits of the two 
principles, which time, perhaps, only will satisfactorily reconcile. 


Lloyds.—The association of Underwriters or Marine Insurers, who 
assemble in a suite of apartments, in the Royal Exchange, London. Al- 
though, in point of fact, only a company of merchants, trading in their 
own way, as the British Commercial Institution of “ Lloyds,” they excite, 
in a high degree, the admiration of the world, for their valuable system 
of intelligence, respecting shipping in all parts of the globe; their classi- 
fication of the character of ships; and, generally, for the signal services 
a to the maritime interests, it may again be said, of the whole 
world, 


Loan Societies.—Companies or associations for lending sums of 
money, on security, at various rates of interest, according to the circum- 
stances under which the loan is required. Besides those expressly estab- 
lished for the purpose, the majority of the leading insurance companies 
lend money on certain kinds of securities. Some of the small societies, 
that abound in London, are notorious for their excessive rates of interest. 


Log Book.—The journal in which every evént of note-worthy impor- 
tance, in connection with a ship’s voyage, is duly recorded, whether re- 
lating to ship, crew, passengers or cargo. 


Manifest.—A commercial marine term for the document made out 
by the master of a ship, previous to starting on a voyage, containing a 
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detailed account of the ship, her cargo, passengers, particulars of desti- 
nation, &c. 

Maritime Law.—A general term, comprehensive of the laws of 
marine commerce relating to ships, seamen, masters, navigation, &c. 


Mart.—Sce Emporium. 


Master, or Captain, of a ship. The person entrusted with the com- 
mand of, and general responsibility of all things pertaining to a ship, 
while on a voyage. 


Mate.—In the merchant service, the deputy of the captain, or second 
in command. Vessels, according to their size, carry one, two or three 
mates. 

Mercantile,—Relating to merchants or merchandise. 


Merchant.—A term somewhat difficult strictly to define, as the title 
has been much usurped of late years by the most insignificant dealers in 
trashy commodities; but, in its original commercial sense, understood to 
mean a trader, on a large scale, who exports commodities, of particular 
or general kinds, to various markets of the world, and imports the pro- 
duce or goods of foreign countries into this; who, also, remits or receives 
money by bills of exchange, from and to various parts of the world. 
The superior class of British merchants have long held the place of the 
wealthiest and most honorable of those in the commercial world. 


Monopoly.—aA term applied to any peculiar or exclusive privilege 
granted by authority to any individual or company, for the sole right of 
manufacture, purchase or sale, import or export of some particular article, 
manufacture or produce. Such, for instance, is the charter of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, which confers the exclusive right of trading in cer- 
tain territories. 


National Debt.—The accumulated or total amount due by the coun- 
try for sums of money borrowed for various public purposes (principally 
for war) during the last one hundred and fifty years. Sometimes spoken 
of as the Funds or Funded Debts. 


Notary.—A person whose calling it is to note and protest dishonored 
bills of exchange not duly paid at maturity. And who, moreover, attests 
or proves the validity of various documents, as giving them legal effect 
abroad. 


Note of Hand.—See Promissory Note. 


Notice.—In the event of the dishonor of the acceptance or non-pay- 
ment at maturity of a bill of exchange. It is legally necessary, previous 
to having recourse to legal proceedings to recover the amount, to have 
given prompt notice to all the parties who are legally liable. 


Noting.—On the dishonor or non-payment at maturity of a bill of 
exchange or promissory note, it is usual to place it in the hands of a public 
notary to be noted. Although not strictly necessary, it is generally done, 
as it answers the purpose of independent proof of having been presented 
in proper order of time and place. 
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Official Assignee.—In England, an officer of the Bankruptcy Court, 
whose duty it is to take special charge of all matters connected with the 
realization of the estate of a bankrupt, and to pay and receive all moneys 
on account of it, and to act with the trade assignee appointed by the 
general body of creditors on their behalf. 


Omnium.—aA Stock Exchange term for any aggregate value of dif- 
ferent sorts of stock. 


Packet.—In a commercial sense, a sailing or steam vessel, plying, at 
stated and regular times, between certain ports, and carrying the mails. 


Par.—Of equal value, not above or below, neither enhanced by pre- 
mium, nor depreciated by discount. 


Parcel.—aA business term, somewhat vague in its meaning, and diffi- 
cult of definition, being sometimes applied to two or three bags of coffee, 
and sometimes to a ship-load of mahogany. A parcel is a certain lot 
bought by a trader for his wants at that time—the parcel is generally un- 
derstood to mean the whole quantity. 


Partner, Dormant or Sleeping.—One who, although entitled to 
a share of the profits, and subject to a share of the losses of a concern, 
and legally a partner, takes no part in its management or conduct. He 
should be possessed of capital to assist the business at any time that cir- 
cumstances seem to warrant it. 


Partnership.—The association of two or more persons for uniting 
some property in one common fund, or for carrying on some business, 
process of manufacture or adventure, with a view to sharing the profit or 
loss resulting from such. It is usually understood to mean small associa- 
tions of two, three, four or five members, who carry on, or personally 
conduct, their own concerns; as, when containing more than the above 
number, they are generally considered as companies, who carry out their 
objects by the aid of directors and other servants. 

Partnerships, although often productive of mischievous consequences 
or unsatisfactory results, are based upon sound principle ; and, on a broad 
average, are useful and advantageous arrangements. 

As regards the formation of a partnership, (in law there is no special 
form necessary,) it may be constituted by the mere verbal agreement or 
acts of the parties, either as a permanency, or with aview to some single 
adventure—although, of course, when a partnership is intended, it is most 
proper to have all its details set forth in a proper deed. 

The subject of partnership, as to what constitytes such, or liabilities in 
connection with, as between parties, and as regards the world, is both 
wide and deep; and those who desire to go more fully into it, will find 
the article “ Fartnership,” in the Cyclopedia of Commerce, to afford very 
considerable information. Generally speaking, any participation in the 
uncertain profits of a concern creates liability as a partner, to the world, 
though not necessarily between the parties concerned. 

The loan of a sum of money to a concern, at a definite interest or al- 
lowance, does not constitute partnership. 

Special partnerships are those where the special partner, by contribut- 
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ing a certain amount of capital, receives his proportion of the profits, but 
is not liable for the debts of the partnership to a further extent than the 
amount so contributed. These partnerships are unknown to the common 
law, and are created by statutes which must be carefully followed in every 
particular. Generally, it may be remarked, that partnership, as under- 
stood by men of business and as defined by law, are two very different 
things, and full of nice distinctions. It, therefore, behooves all persons 
connected with business adventure, to see that their acts do not in any 
way entangle them in the consequences of liability, where such is not in- 
tended to be undertaken. 


Pass Book.—The book which passes between a banker and the cus- 
tomer; and which contains a record of all receipts and payments, and 
from which the balance in hand by the banker may at any time.be seen. 


Patent, or Letters Patent.—A privilege granted by the govern- 
ment, under the Great Seal, conferring upon a patentee the exclusive 
right to make, sell or use some new invention or process therein specified 
during a period of fourteen years. The patentee may or may not be the 
inventor. 


Permit.—A document issued by the board of excise, permitting the 
removal of certain goods on which the excise duty has been paid. 


Pilot.—An authorized and properly-qualified officer, appointed by the 
competent bodies for conducting vessels coming from or going to sea, 
into, out of, or through, certain rivers, ports and harbors. 


Policy.—A written, or sometimes printed, document, issued by the 
insurer to the insured, (either in Marine, Life or Fire Insurance,) which 
sets forth the names of the parties insured and insuring, the sum and the 
circumstances, and general particulars, of the contract of insurance. It 
is an instrument of considerable importance; and parties insuring should 
carefully examine such policies, to see that its wording conveys clearly 
what is intended. 


Per Cent, or per Centum. The rate or proportion of interest, or 
number of articles in relation to every hundred, of the bulk or principal. 


Posting.—The recording or transferring the entries contained in one 
book of account into another, with a view to working it into the ultimate 
result, or balancing of the account. 


Power of Attorney.—A legal instrument authorizing and empower- 
ing one person to act far another, either in the conduct of some special 
matter, or generally with regard to the collection or investment of moneys, 
custody or sale of goods, or other similar purposes; sometimes called a 
Warrant or Letter of Attorney. 

Precious Metals.—Although there are many others coming under 
this denomination, in commercial circles it is understood to apply to gold 
and silver only. 


Premium.—In its general sense, something more than the nominal 
price of a thing: thus, on the projection of a new company, which has 
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issued for its capital one thousand shares at, say five pounds per share, 
the objects and managers of which being favorably entertained by the 
public, the consequence is, a demand which exceeds the supply, and a 
consequent rise in the price or value of the shares, which go up to, say 
five pounds ten shillings each, or, as it is termed, they are at a premium 
of ten shillings. The premium of exchange is the amount percent. above 
par which it is selling for. 


Premium in Insurance.—The consideration or amount paid for 
the risk undertaken. 


Presentment.—The necessary act of presenting (demanding pay- 
ment when due) of an acceptance, bill of exchange or promissory note, 
at the place where it is made payable. It is ‘adlapenaiy necessary, in 
order to recover at law, that a bill shall have been presented at the proper 
date of its maturity, place and during the usual hours of business. 


Prices.—The cost in money of any article or commodity which are 
constantly varying with the supply and demand and other circumstances 
of the time. 

Price Current.—A list of articles or commodities sold or selling, 
thus showing the market prices of the day. 


Privateers.—Private ships fitted out (with the permission of govern- 
ment, under Letters of Marque, which see) for warlike purposes, to harass 
or destroy an enemy. 


Principal, in a wide acceptation of the term, means any person who 
employs another to transact certain business matters for him, but is 
generally applied to heads of commercial establishments, 

Principal, in finance, is the gross sum, which, being employed, produces 
an interest. It is sometimes called capital. 


Primage.—A trifling sum payable by the shippers of goods for load- 
ing the same. It is considered to be the perquisite of the master. 


Promissory Note is an undertaking or promise in writing to pay a 
specified sum of money, at a stated time, to some party mentioned. 
Practically speaking it is similar to, and subject to the same rules and 
laws as bills of exchange, bearing in mind this simple difference which 
somewhat affects detail in connection with it, that a promissory note is 
an undertaking by A. to pay B.; whereas, a bill of exchange is an order 
from A. to B. to pay C. The following is a common form of promissory 
note: 

New-York, January 1, 1860. 


Three months after date I promise to pay to Mr. John Jones or bearer 


the sum of One Hundred Dollars. 
PETER PAYWELL. 
$100. 

The payer of a promissory note is termed the maker or promiser, and 
the payee may transfer his right in it by endorsement, thus making it a 
document of value on his own credit, besides the liability of the party 
making it. 
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Protection.—In bankruptcy, a power issued by the commissioner, 
conferring freedom from arrest. 

Protection, in commercial legislation, a system of supporting or pro- 
tecting some home branch of trade, by either entirely prohibiting its im- 
portation, or what practically amounts to the same thing, burthening it 
with an excessive duty. 


Protest.—The declaration by a notary of the dishonor of a bill, with 
a view to ultimate legal proceedings; a form strictly necessary with 
foreign bills of exchange, not paid (or honored) at their maturity. 


Quarantine.—Certain laws in existence at home and in various ports 
of the world, regulating the intercourse of ships, their passengers and 
cargoes, with certain ports, when suspected of plague, fever or other con- 
tagious disorders. The principal feature is detention of ship, passengers 
and cargo for a sufficient time (variable according to circumstances) for 
their purification and cleanliness. The performance of Quarantine is at 
al] times irksome and inconvenient, while many question strongly the 
supposed benefits resulting from it. 


Re.—A Latin word frequently made use of in commercial correspon- 
dence, signifying or expressing “in the matter of.” 


Re-assurance.—aA second, or under assurance, of the whole, or por- 
tion of the thing assured, by the original insurer; sometimes done asa 
measure of prudence, where a risk is large. 


Rebate.—An old-fashioned term, fast falling into disuse, for what is 
now spoken of as discount. 


Receipt.—A formal acknowledgment in writing, of the discharge of 
adebt, by the payment of any given sum of money. 


Registry.—The necessary registration of a ship at the custom house, 
to entitle her to the privileges of an American vessel. 

Respondentia.—See Bottomry. 

Retail.—To sell in small quantities and at second hand. 


Reserve.—A banking term applied to the amount kept in readiness 
for current uses. 


Rest.—In banking the amount liable for division as profit, at the 
period of balancing. 


Salvage.—An allowance or compensation claimable by law, by any 
person who has been instrumental in saving shipping or cargo from the 
dangers and risks of the seas. 


Sample.—aA small portion obtained from the bulk or principal quan- 
tity of any commodity, as a convenient method of effecting sales, by 
showing the quality. A sample should be a fair specimen of the whole, 
otherwise the contract is subject to being cancelled. 


Scrip.—An abbreviation of subscriptions, generally applied to the 
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receipt given for shares taken in a company, pending the delivery of a 
share certificate. 


Scrivener.—A professional money lender, whose business it is to 
employ moneys entrusted to him for that purpose, he receiving remuner- 
ation by a per centage on the transaction. 


Searcher.—Sce Landing Waiter. 


Seaworthy.—The term applied to a ship, when in al! respects sound 
and fit for going to sea. 


Sequestration.—The Scotch term for bankruptcy. 


Share or Shares.—A part or parts of proprietorship in the general 
stock of any company or undertaking. 


Set-off.—A counter claim, whole or in part, against any demand made. 


Sight.—The date at which a bill of exchange is first seen or sighted, 
by its presentation for acceptance, and which determines the ultimate 
period of its maturity. 


Specie.—Strictly, coinage of any kind in metal, generally gold and 
silver. 


Sterling.—A term denoting the current English coinage. 


Stocks.—A term sometimes applied to the “ Funds,” which see. 
Stock-taking.—Sce Taking Stock. 


Stoppage in Transitu.—The power which a seller possesses of 
stopping goods on their way to a buyer, if during such time the buyer 
has become bankrupt or insolvent previous to their reaching him. 


Supercargo.—The person employed in a ship, who has charge of its 
cargo and trading transactions. 


Survivorship in Life Assurance.—A reversionary benefit, con- 
tingent upon certain lives being survivors. 


Taking Stock.—The process by which, at stated periods, daily, 
monthly, quarterly or annually, according to the custom of the business 
or trade, any person, firm or commercial company take account of their 
position, with a view to ascertaining whether or no the undertaking is 
successful, and to what extent they are profiting. It is a very simple 
0g of arithmetic, by which all the various items of a concern, after 

eing taken in detail, are dealt with in their totals, by working up ina 
general balance sheet, on the principle of debiting all the capital employed, 
debts to be paid and similar items, and crediting all stock and assets pos- 
sessed, debts to be received, &c., against such, showing, as either side 
may preponderate, the results of the trading. 


Tare.—A deduction allowed from the gross weight of any parcel or 
— of goods, for the weight of the case, bag or cask containing such. 
t may be the real tare, as ascertained by weighing the goods out, or 
average or estimated tare. 
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Tariff.— A complete table, generally in alphabetical order, enumerating 
all such goods, commodities or produce, foreign or domestic, as are liable 
to export or import duties, drawback, &c. Also stating the amount of 
duties payable, and specifying such articles as are prohibited, free, &c., and 
other particulars connected with the revenue laws of the country. 


Tender.—An offer, made verbally or in writing, to supply certain 
goods or articles that may be required, on specified terms and conditions, 


Tontine.— Annuities or other moneys derivable from property shared 
amongst a certain number of subscribers, on the principle that the shares, 
Japsing by the death of members from time to time, revert to the survi- 
vors, until the last becomes entitled to the whole. 


Trade Protection Societies.—Associations of considerable value 
to the trading community, when carried on upon just and proper princi- 
ples; as their object should be to yield information as to the stability of 
persons in business, put traders on the alert against the proceedings of 
swindlers, apprehend absconding debtors, &c., and in many other respects 
perform what would be beyond the power of any private individuals to 
undertake. But when organized in the interest of individuals with a 
view to mere gain, they become mere instruments of terrorism, mis- 
chievous in their effects. 


Tret.—An allowance or deduction of four pounds for every hundred- 
and-four pounds goods, for dust. 


Traveler (Town or Country.) A person, in wholesale and manufac- 
turing establishments, whose business it is to call on customers, effect 
sales of goods, collect accounts, and generally to represent the interest 
of his principal. 


Usance.—A term applied to the period for which bills of exchange 
are generally drawn. In particular countries customs vary much, as may 
be seen from the following table of the principal places: 

Leipsic,.. . 2000. ccccccccoscce 14 days 
Madrid... ...c0« eoecece eccccos 2 MOB, 
Pint stmtikdoumeddasins e+. 30 days. 
Naples, 

New-York, on London, 


Oporto, 

Paris,..... tensncey obdedsade 80 

Rio Janeiro,....... bc-ei6iee-caticn 

WNL daaskiVaeses baene e+ 8 mos, 


Usury.—The penalties for usury are different in the different States, 
but what amounts to usury is the same in all. Usury can attach only 
where there has been a loan of money, a promise to return it at all events, 
and to pay more than legal interest. 


‘Vendor.—A person who sells or vends any commodity. 
Vendee.—The individual to whom any thing is sold. 


‘Warehousing.—A system of depositing goods of any kind in ware- 
houses, until required for sale, but particularly referring to duty-payable 
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commodities, in which cases they are left, as it is termed, in bond, until 
such time as it is agreeable or convenient to the merchant to pay the 
duty, with a view to their sale or removal. 


Warranty.—An undertaking or engagement which, to be legal, 
should be in writing, that certain stipulations shall be fulfilled, as war- 
ranting that a ship shall sail on a certain day, or that certain goods are 
equal to sample, &c. 


Wharf.—A landing place for goods of any kind conveyed by water. 
Some of these have the privilege of storing or warehousing goods pend- 
ing the payment of duty upon them, hence termed Bonded Wharfs. 


Wholesale.—A term applied to a dealer who buys first hand, from 
the manufacturer or importer, and who does not “break the original 
bulk” of articles he deals in, for instance, selling not less than a cask of 
tallow, a butt or hogshead of wine, a chest of tea, or a bale of hides, &c. 


Winding up.—The term applied to any individual or company, 
whose transactions or operations are, privately, or by legal means, being 
conducted to a close. 


Wreck.—Property of any kind, resulting from shipwreck, when it 
has reached the beach and become stranded. See Flotsam. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. By Henry 

Hauttam. 38 vols. Crospy, Nicnoxs, Lez & Co., Boston. 

This elegant edition is from the press of H. O. Hovenron, Cambridge, 
and is one of the most finished series of volumes issued during the year 
1860. The supplemental notes of former editions are, in this copy, in- 
corporated with the text. 


II. Essays of Francis Bacon. With notes by Archbishop Wuartexy. 
Boston: Crossy, Nicnois, Lez & Co. One volume, octavo. 
This is from the same press as the new edition of Hattam, and may 
be considered the most beautiful edition of this standard author. 


Ill. The Philadelphia Commercial List and Price Current is published 
weekly, on Saturday morning, at No. 222 Gold-street, Philadelphia, 
containing full and correct reviews of the market, reliable statistical in- 
formation, and other matters of general interest to the business com- 
munity, at $4 per annum. 


IV. The Letter Sheet Price Current is published on Wednesday and 
Saturday of each week, with or without business cards, at $2 and $3 75 
per annum. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Banx Fatture —The failure was announced, in October, of Messrs. Ropert Davis 
& Co., bankers, of Shoreditch. The fact of their being in difficulties had trans- 
pired before the termination of business, and a run ensued which compelled them 
to close their doors. Their customers were mostly among the shopkeepers of the 
neighborhood, and their total liabilities are believed not to exceed £140,000. The 
liquidation, it is feared, will prove unfavorable—possibly not exceeding ten shil- 
lings in the pound—the firm having sustained some large losses from advances on 
building speculations, Before the stoppage took place, the London and County 
Bank was appealed to for assistance; but the balance sheet rendered was such as 
to prevent compliance. That establishment, however, will open a branch in the 
locality, and will endeavor to mitigate the effect of Messrs, Desa stoppage, by 
making advances on the security of the dividends, 


Hon. James Witsox.—lIt is with the most sincere regret that we announce the 
death of the Right Hon. Jamzs Wuson, financial member of the Indian Council in 
Caleutta. Mr. Witson had, from his first arrival in India, suffered from the effects 
of the climate, and had been advised to retire for a time to the Hills. His anxiety, 
however, to —s into operation the important measures he had initiated for the 
reform of the Indian system of finance, induced him to remain in Calcutta, and he 
has fallen a sacrifice to his high sense of public duty. His loss will be severely 
felt in India, and it will be most difficult to find a man capable of filling the place 
left vacant by his sudden and lamentable death.—London Times. 


French Treaty.—The Chambers of Commerce and the Consulting Chambers 
having been requested by the minister of commerce to give their opinion as to the 
opportuneness of shortening the delay for the application of the commercial treaty 
with England, 113 have sent in their reply. Of that number, 56, belonging to the 
manufacturing districts, have demanded the maintenance of the periods fixed by 
the treaty ; 33, mostly belonging to the wine-growing districts, have recommended 
that the periods should be advanced; and the others have declared either that 
they could not give any opinion before knowing the new tariffs, or that they were 
not interested in the question. 


Corron 1n Liverroot.—It may be interesting to glance at a few points which 
have arisen during the last month, in connection with the cotton trade. During 
the last week or so there has been a remarkable upward movement in the price of 
cotton at Liverpool. Speculators have reéntered the market with great determi- 
nation, and have bought very ——e causing an important and general rise 
in prices. Their operations have been backed up by a similar movement on the 
American seaboard. The immediate stimulus has arisen from statements that frost 
has inflicted injury in the cotton-growing districts, whereupon diminished estimates 
of the yield of the new crop have been transmitted from the United States. The result 
of all this is to impress us anew with a sense of the extreme dependence of a vast 
branch of our industry upon that country. But it is very evident that, although 
the supply of cotton may not be so abundant as it at one time promised to be, 
there will be no lack of the article for all practical purposes, In the first place, 
although the late extensive purchases have materially reduced the stock in first 
hands in Liverpool, the total is still 667,000 bales, or 209,000 bales more than at 
the corresponding date in last year. In the next place, it is computed that our 
spinners hold from 120,000 to 150,000 bales beyond their usual stock. It would 
appear that they prudently took advantage of the low prices which prevailed in 
Liverpool some months ago, when the cotton speculation had, for the time, broken 
down, and when weak holders were obliged to sell at prices which did not cover 
the cost of importation.—London Daily News, Nov. 5. 
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COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Exports and Crop for the years ending 31st August, 1857—1860. 


From the N. Y. Shipping and Commercial List. 


Total. 


States AND Ports. 
1860. 1859. 1858, 


Lovistana. 
from Nuw-OrLeans— 
To foreign ports, 
To coastwise po! 
Burnt at New-Orleans, 
Stock, Ist September, 1860, 


Receipts— 
From Mobile, 
From Montgomery, &c.. 
From Florida, 
From Texas, 
Stock, lst September, 1859,. 


ALABAMA. 2,189 425 | 1,669,274 | 1,576,409 | 1,485,000 


Erport from Moste— 
To foreign ports, 
To cnastwise — 
Burnt at. Mobile, 
Manufactured in Mobile, 
Stock, 1st September, 1860, 


Deduct— 
Received from New-Orleans, 
Stock, 1st September, 1859, 


Texas. 704,406 | 522,864 608,177 

Export frum GaLveston, &0.— 
To foreign ports, (including 1,865 

to Mexico,) 
To coastwise ports, . 
Manufactured in Galveston,........ 
Stock, Ist September, 1860, 

255,079 


Deduct stock, 1st September, 1859, 2,655, 


2,298,470 


252,424 | 192,062 


Frorma, 
Esport from APALACHICOLA, St. Marks, &c. 
To foreign ports—Uplands 58,353 
Sea Islands, 
To coastwise ports—Uplands, 
Sea Islands,. .. 
Burnt at Apalachicola, 
Stock, 1st September, 1860, 


Deduct stock, 1st September, 1859, 


Groreta. 
Tone. pro Uplands, 
0 foreign ports—U plands, 
Sea Islands, 
To coastwise ports—Uplands, 
Sea Islands,.. 345 
Stock in Savannah, ist Sept., 1860, 4,307 
Stock in Augusta, &c., 1 Sept.,1860, 5,252 


192,724 


Deduct— 
Ree’d from Florida—Sea Islands, . . 6,308 
Uplands,..... 636 
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COTTON OROP OF 1857—1860.—( Continued, 








Total. 
Srares AND Poets. Bales. 


1860. | 1859. | 1858. | 1857. 





Stock in Savannah, Ist Sept,, 1859, 9,320 
Stock in Augusta, &c., 1 Sept., 1859, 9,063 
——/| 25,877 


Soutn CaRo.ina. 581,219 | 475,788 | 282,978 | $22,111 
Export from CHaRLeston— 

To foreign ports—Uplands,........ 865,654 
Sea Islands,..... 21,116 
To coastwise ports—Uplands, 153,393 
Sea Islands,... 5,946 
Burnt at Charleston, 284 
Stock in Charleston, 1st Sept., 1860, 8,897 

Esport from Grorertown, 8. C.— 
To Northern ports—Uplands, 801 


Deduct— 
Rec’d from Florida—Sea Islands,.. “em 
Ree’d from Savannah—Sea Islands, 1,41) 
Uplands,.. 19,596 
Stock in Charleston, ist Sept., 1859, 17,592 


Norn Caronina, 510,109 | 480,658 | 406,251 | 897,881 

Ezport— 
To coastwise ports, 41,194 
a 41,194 87,482 28,999 27,147 

Viner. 

Exrport— 
To foreign ports,........cccesece ee 8,259 
To coastwise ports, 83,462 
Manufact’d, (taken from the ports,) 17,841 

Stock, 1st September, 1860, 2,8 


Deduct stock, 1st Sept., 1859, 





56,987 | $3,011} 24,705] 28,778 
Tennessee, &0. 
Shipments from Memphis,......... 
bad “ Nashville, 
“ “ Columbus & Hick- 
man, Ky., 
Burnt and manufact’d at Memphis, 1,482 
Stock at Memphis, 1st Sept., 1860,.. 1,709 


Deduct— 
Shipments to New-Orleans, 263,589 
- to Norfolk, ° 
Manufactured on the Ohio, &c. 
Stock, 1st September, 1859, 





813,983 
108,676 85,821 9,624 4,754 


—__ 


Total crop of the United States,...............00. . | 4,675,770 | 8,851,481 | 3,113,962 | 2,939,519 


—_—_——— 


Increase over crop of 1859, $24,289 bales ; 1858, 1,561,808 bales; 1857, 1,736,251 bales. 


CoMPARATIVE Crop STATEMENT. 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
4,675,770 2,355,257 1,683,574 1,070,438 
8,851,481 ) 2,096,706 1840-1,.......1,684,945 987,47T 
8,113,962 2,728,596 1839-40, 2,177,835 1,038,848 
2,939,519 oeoeeeee+2,947,684 1838-9,.......1,860,582 976,845 

++ 000 +8,027,845 1,778,651 1887-8,.......1,801,497 870,415 

pe 0s 00000047, 889 2,100,537 : 1,422,930 
«+. 2,980,027 eee eee o2,894.508 «+. 1,860,725 957,281 
8,262,882 2,030,409 720,027 
8,015,029 1842-8,........2,878,875 coccces 569,249 





Cotton Crop of 1857—1860. 


Export or Corron to Forrren Ports, 
From September 1, 1859, to August $1, 1860. 





To Great To To North Other 
From Britain. | France. | of Zurope. rot Ports,| TOTAL 


New-Orleans, La.,..........- 1,426,966 $13,291 136,135 129,270 | 2,005,662 
Mobile, Ala.,.......0+0006 erie 445,663 148,918 - 21,806 43,094 659,481 
Galveston, Tex.,. oaee obs 83,972 5,471 19,569 2,955 111,967 
Florida,......+00. 52,986 1,420 2,634 59,1038 
Savannah,..... 291,403 20,422 24,809 1,12 837,755 
Charleston,.... 240,151 64,895 47,056 386,770 
Virginia,... 9 cece eee cece .259 
New-York, ’ 85,110 89,916 

Baltimore,... 29 60 50 

Philadelphia, eoee epee 

Be iccsasccc cece iveaneewanmmels coos 8,097 


Grand total, . ee 2,669,432 589,587 295,072 220,082 8,174,173 
Total last year, - | 2,019,252 450,696 830,012 221,443 8,021,403 


Incresse,.......... LENA 650,180 | 188,891 se wees | 759,770 
DOCTOR. cc ccccccccccces eee coos cove 84,940 1,361 ese 





Crop of Sea Island Cotton—The crop of this staple the past year 
(included in the general statement) was as follows: Florida, 14,955 bales ; 
Georgia, 18,657, and South Carolina, 18,801—total, 52,413 bales, against 
47,592 in 1858-9, 40,566 in 1857-8, 45,314 in 1856-7, 44,512 in 
1855-6, 40,841 in 1854-5, and 39,686 in 1853-4, 


ConsuMPTION IN THE Unitep Srares, 1860. 


Total Crop of the United States, as before stated, si seeeee-Dales,! 4,675,770 
Add stocks on hand at the commencement of the year, 1st Sept., 1859: 
In the Southern ports,..... SOO ceseccccscecccesecccooseoossecoosese 85,369 


In the Northern ports,.........seeseeee ooo 63,868 senaer 


Makes a supply of............ ooee 4,825,007 
Deduct therefrom— 
The export to foreign ports,. -. 8,774,173 
Less, foreign included,. a whe 917 
——— | 38,773,256 
Stocks on hand, ist September, 1860: 
In the Southern ports,. ee -.. 142,613 


In the Northern ports,... . 85,095 227,708 
’ 


Burnt at New-Orleans, Apalachicola, Charleston and New-York, 7,415 
Burnt and manufactured at Mobile, Galveston and Memphis,.... 6,266 


Manafactured in Virginia,.... eveccccccccccccces 17,841 gises 
: 4,082,486 


Taken for home use north of Virginia,....... bales, 792,521 
Taken for home use in Virginia and South _* 185,522 


Total consumed in the United States, (including burnt at the ports,) 1859-60,.... “ 


Northof Vu. Elsewhere. Total. North of Va, Hisewhere. 
1858-9,.bales, 760,218 .. 167,488 .. 927,651 1852-8,.bales, 650,393 153,832 .. 
452,185 .. 148,877 .. 595,562  1851-2,...... 589,322 111,281 .. 
1856-7,...... 665,718 154,218 819,956  1850-1,...... 886,429 99,185 
1855-6,...... 638,027 .. 137,712 770,739  1849-50,..... 476,48@ .. 187,012 
5ST1,11T .. 185,295 706,412  1848-9,...... 504,143 .. 188,842 
1858-4,...... 592,284 .. 144,952 787,286 1947-8,...... 528,892 .. 92,152 
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We give below our usual estimate of the amount of cotton consumed 
the past year in the States South and West of Virginia, and not included 
in the receipts at the ports. Thus— 

1958, 1854. 1855, 1856. 1857. «1858. 1859. 1860, 

North Carolina, .bales, 20,000 .. 20,000 .. 18,500 .. 22,000 .. 25,000 .. 26,000 .. 29,000 .. 80,000 
South Carolina,. -+ 12,000 .. 10,500 .. 15,000 .. 17,000 .. 18,000 .. 20,000 .. 21,000 
.« 28,000 .. 20,500 .. 25,000 .. 28,000 .. 24,000 .. 26,000 .. 28,000 

. 6,000 .. 5,500 .. 6,500... 5,000 .. 8,000 .. 10,000 .. 11,000 

. 6,000 .. 4,000 .. 7,000 .. 9,000 .. 10,000 .. 18,000 .. 15,000 

.. 88,000 .. 26,000 .. 42,000 .. 38,000 .. 89,000 .. 45,000 .. 49,000 


Total to Sept.1,.bales, 90,000 105,000 85,000 117,500 117,000 125,000 143,000 154,000 


To which, if we add (forthe past year) the stocks in the interior towns 
1st inst., (say 8,650 bales,) the quantity now detained in the interior, 
(say 15,000 bales,) and that lost on its way to market, (10,000 bales,) to 
the crop as given above, received at the shipping ports, the aggregate 
will show, as near as may be, the amount raised in the United States the 
past seasou—say, in round numbers, 4,811,800 bales, (after deducting 
51,600 bales, new crop received this year to Ist inst.,) against 

Bales, Bales. Bales. 
4,017,000 1856, 8,885,000 1853, 8,860,000 1850, 
8,247,000 1955, 8,186,000 1852, 8,100,000 1849, 
8,014,000 1354, 2,450,000 1848, 


The quantity of new cotton received at the shipping ports to 1st Sep- 
tember, was, in 


The very large quantities of cotton now being shipped from the South- 
west, by the various inland routes of the country, to the seaboard, has 
attracted much attention of late; the amount thus received, having 
swollen within the short period of seven years, from a few hundred bales 
(then esteemed too insignificant to enter into the account) to over one 
hundred thousand bales the past year, as will be seen by reference to 
another portion of this statement. It will also be observed, that instead 
of depending upon the reported quantities received at the various termini 
of rail-roads, &c., on the seaboard, we have introduced a heading of 
“'TennessEE, &c.,” under which the shipments thence are arranged, and 
added to the crop of the country, after making the usual and proper de- 
ductions. By this new arrangement, we shall attain much greater ex- 
actness in our statement, and feel assured it will give entire satisfaction. 

It may be well to observe, that the preceding statement of the crop 
is that of the United States, as a whole, and does not purport to give the 
crops of the States, though the shipments, stocks, &c., are necessarily 
arranged under the different leading shipping ports or States, as the case 
may be. 





The London Money Market. 


THE LONDON MONEY MARKET. 
November, 1850—1860. 


Sussornep is a reliable table from the London Kconomist, affording a 
comparative view of the Bank of England returns, the bank rate of dis- 
count, the price of consols, the price of wheat and the leading exchanges, 
during a period of four years, corresponding with the first week in De- 
cember, as well as ten years back, viz., in 1850 : 


Bank of England: 1850. 1857. 1858, 1859. 1860. 
Circulation, £19,372,000 £ 21,943,000 £21,107,000 £24,066,000 £ 20,616,000 
Public deposits, 9,398,900 .. 6,072,000 .. 8,245,000 .. 8,679,000 .. 6,515,000 
Other deposits,........... 9,789,000 .. 14,436,000 .. 12,491,000 .. 18,364,000 .. 18,866,000 
Government securities,.. . 14,228,000 .. 5,441,000 .. 10,808,000 .. 10,925,000 .. 9,490,000 
Other securities,.......... 12,461,000 .. 31,191,000 .. 15,432,000 .. 19,876,000 .. 20,392,000 
Reserve of notes and coin, 11,402,000 .. 2,729,000 .. 12,942,000 .. 10,248,000 .. 8,435,000 
Coin and bullion, 6,009,000 .. 7,856,000 .. 18,776,000 .. 17,018,000 .. 13,860,000 
Bank rate of discount,... 23 pr.ct. .. 10pr.ct, .. Sprct. ..23¢prct. .. Spr. ct 

Price of Consols, 97% 91% .. 984 (tw. 96% «te. 9356 

Average price of wheat,... 40s.3d. .. 498.8d, .. 418.20. .. 448.1d. .. 56s. 8d. 

Exchange on Paris, (short,). 23 0 -- 25 40 -o B73 .. WI -- 16 
Amsterdam, am 11144 «4. «1119 -- MM 4 MM jw MS 
Hamburgh, (3.months,)... 18 6% =««.. 18:13 « Bt - -- 186% 


Of this comparative summary the Hconomist says: 

1850.—Early in November, 1850, money was remarkably easy, and 
commerce was beginning to feel the effects of the gold discoveries. A 
great (lemand existed for silver. People were beginning to speculate on 
the appreciation of gold and silver. The substitution of a silver for a 
gold standard in Holland had given rise to much speculative opinion on 
the subject. 

The second week of November, 1850, there were rumors of war, which 
occasioned heaviness in the funds, and the large armaments which were 
taking place abroad excited uneasiness. Money was becoming tighter, 
in consequence of the great expansion of our trade caused by the dis- 
covery of gold. 

The third week in November, 1850, trade was extending, as was evi- 
denced by the weekly increase of the other securities at the Bank of 
England. A very uneasy feeling prevailed as to the relations between 
Austria and Prussia. Silver continued to be exported to the continent 
in large quantities, but the bullion in the bank showed an increase. Doubt- 
less at this time great exchanges between gold and silver were being made, 
under the idea that should the discoveries of gold continue the prices 
would approximate. Silver had risen this week to 614d. per oz. 

At the close of November, 1850, the exchanges were decidedly against 
England. Gold was 0.54 per cent. dearer in Paris than in London, and 
at Hamburgh it was 0.65 per cent. dearer than in London. The conse- 
quence was that the bullion in the bank showed a decrease of £210,570. 
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Trade was beginning to show symptoms of great activity, the private 
securities in the bank having increased £741,998. 

1857.—On Thursday, the 5th of November, 1857, the bank rate of 
discount was raised from 8 to 9 per cent. Extreme gloom prevailed in 
all commercial and monetary circles. There was a great pressure on the 
bank both for bullion and discounts. Large quantities of sovereigns were 
being draughted away for the Irish and Scotch banks, as well as for the 
United States, the exchange at New-York on London being quoted at 
104 to 105 per cent. The last steamer to the East had taken no Jess than 
£956,000 in specie, partly on government account. The reserve of notes 
in the bank was reduced to £2,155,315, although it was remarked 
as symptomatic of the growth of alarm in commercial circles that a con- 
siderable portion of the advances obtained on “other securities were at 
once relodged in the bank as deposits.” 

The second week in November, 1857, the panic was at its height. It 
was on Thursday, the 12th November, the day following the stoppage of 
Messrs. SanpERson, SanpEMAN & Co., the great bill-discounters, that the 
government letter, authorizing the relaxation of the act of 1844, was 
issued. The pressure for money at the bank was unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the establishment, the other securities reaching twenty-six mil- 
lions, and presenting an increase of three and a half millions within a 
week. Exchequer bills were offered at 2 per cent. discount, without 
finding purchasers, yet large investments were being made in the funds 
by the public, and consols were consequently supported at about 90, 
notwithstanding the enormous sales by the banking interests, including 
the Bank of England. The Russian 44 per cents. had fallen to 95, and 
the Turkish 6 per cent. loan of 1854 to 87. 

The third week in November, 1857, the bank return was a very remark- 
able one, as it showed that the act of 1844 had been infringed by an 
over-issue of two million of notes, of which the amount left in the bank’s 
coffers was £1,552,686. Two millions of government securities had been 
transferred from the banking to the issue department. The bank had 
also sold large amounts of government securities, but the increase in the 
private securities was still rapid. The failures in the Sweedish trade had 
commenced, and the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire banks had stopped 
payment. The exchanges, however, were rising rapidly, and there were 
other indications of a coming turn for the better in the money market. 

At the close of November, 1857, the panic at Hamburgh had reached 
its climax. Mercantile firms there were failing in great numbers. Here 
the crisis in monetary circles had been partially relieved, the bank holding 
a reserve of £729,037 over and above the two millions of notes issued 
in excess of the statutory limit; but dread was still inspired by increas- 
ing commercial embarrassments. Houses connected with the continent 
and with the silk trade were stopping daily. The session of Parliament 
was to open at an unusually early day, the 3d of December. 

1858.—The first week in November, 1858, the demand for money 
showed a partial revival, consequent in part upon the payments on ac- 
count of the Turkish and Indian loans, coupled with the calls on the 
Indian railways; but the rate of discount in Lombard-street did not ex- 
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ceed 24 per cent. Chili was carrying on negotiations here, with a view 
of raising a loan of £1,500,000. 

The second week in November, 1858, a favorable impression was en- 
gendered by rumours of an approaching reduction of the French army. 
Payments of the Turkish and Indian loans were in progress, but had little 
effect on the money market. The bullion in the bank was more than 
eleven millions in excess of the amount held at the corresponding 
period of 1857, whilst the reserve showed an increase of ten and a half 
millions, and the “ other” securities a decrease of eleven and a half mil- 
lions. 

The third week in November, 1858, a very confident feeling prevailed 
in financial circles in France, and the three per cent. rentes had risen to 
75.20. At home the payments were in progress on the second India 
Debenture loan. 

At the close of November, 1858, the contrast of the bank returns 
compared with that of 1857, is remarkable. Other securities, as com- 
pared with these of 1857, having fallen from £31,191 ,386 to £15,432,330, 
whereas the government securities held by the bank had risen from 
£5,441,647 in 1857, to £10,808,591 in 1858. But the most remarkable 
feature was the increase of the reserve, which virtually, in 1857, was only 
£729,037 (as the bank had exceeded the statutory limit by £2,000,000) 
to £12,942,174, and the bullion from £7,356,467 in 1857, to £18,766,314 
in 1858. The bank rate of money had fallen from 10 per cent. in 1857 to 
24 per. cent. in 1858. The new Chilian four and a half per cent. loan for 
£1,554,800, at 92 per cent., had been taken, and was quoted } premium. 

1859.—The firs’ week in November, 1859, payments on account of 
Indian railways, and £440,000 on account of the Victoria government 
loan, and the issue of £1,600,000 in debentures of the East Indian Rail- 
way, caused rather an active demand for money. A great demand for 
specie for export to the Continent and India existed, but it was met by 
fange bullion remittances from the West Indies, United States and Mel- 

ourne, 

The second week in November, 1859, notwithstanding the enormous 
shipments of silver to the East, amounting to £13,234,305, the rate of 
money had not exceeded 3 per cent. throughout the year. Money was 
very easy in the discount market at 24 per cent., and the public continued 
steadily to invest in Indian securities. 

The third week in November, 1859, the East India Railway, having 
contracted a debenture loan of £1,600,000, on which 5 per cent. had been 
paid, preparations were being made to pay the balance, the whole of 
which fell due on the 21st. 

At the close of November, 1859, the Council of India were lending 
money on the stock exchange at 2 per cent., and had, for the time being, 
suspended remittances of silver to India. The funds were buoyant in 
consequence of a convocation of a Congress and the cessation of an Anglo- 
French paper war which for a long time had been fiercely raging. Messrs. 
Barine, Roruscuip, Huta, A. Gress & Sons, had signed an address to 
Lord Joun Russzxz, begging that the British government would throw 
its protection over British interests in Mexico, and put a stop to those 
outrages which continue, unfortunately, to the present day. 
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Pouicy or THe Bank or FRANCE. 


A letter at the beginning of December to the London Economist, says: 


“The negotiations between the Banks of England and France has ceased 
to occupy general attention. But the latter, I hear, is anxious that it 
should be known that the reason why it has such an enormous amount of 
silver on hand is not, as has been alleged, that it has lately been making 
large purchases of that metal, but that the stock is one of long standing, 
dating, in fact, from the time at which the large discoveries of gold caused 
silver to be atapremium. If this be so, one cannot help wondering that 
the bank did not continue to get rid of at least a portion of the stock 
from time to time—a thing which it might easily have done without 
causing a monetary perturbation. With regard to the purchases of gold 
made by the Bank of France at London, it appears that the intention of 
that establishment was that they should be effected as secretly as possible, 
and on no account direct from the Bank of England; but that the person 
charged with the operation, went to that bank and alarmed it by his large 
drawings of gold—a circumstance which led to the increase of discount. 
It further appears that the Discount Bank (Comptoir d’Hscompte) was 
not, as at one time supposed, a purchaser of gold; the Bank of France 
having taken its bills on London, led to the name of the Discount Bank 
being used.” 





Avstratian Gotp Mines.—There are some facts given in the Registrar-General’s 
published statistical notes respecting the yield of gold which have a very close and 
intricate bearing upon the present state of the labor rer in the colony. From 
1851 to 1859 inclusive, the gross produce of the gold fields of, Victoria are set down 
at £87,045,000, and the annual returns show that while the yield bas undergone a 
gradual diminution since 1856, there has been an increase in the number of persons 


engaged in — pursuits, and in the number of quartz-crushing machines and steam 


engines employed in extracting the precious metal or in facilitating the operations 
of the miner. In March, 1857, there were 62,211 European males, of whom 8,035 
were quartz miners, and the mechanical appliances employed consisted of 359 quartz- 
crushing machines and steam engines, 3,540 puddling-machines, and 870 whims. In 
December, 1859, the number of miners had risen to 100,591, of whom 15,342 were 
at work upon quartz reefs, and the machinery employed was thus classified: 301 
quartz-crushing machines; 296 engines, whose aggregate horse-power was 4,357}; 
8,982 puddling-machines, and 465 whims, of the total value of £1,155,923. The 
estimated value of the gold produced last year was £9,122,702; and deducting from 
this amount £231,184, representing 10 per cent. interest upon the capital invested in 
machinery, and 10 per cent. for its deterioration, it will give a net residue of 
£8,891,508, divisible among 100,591 miners, yielding to each individual an income of 
not more than £88 7s. 10d., or 24s. per week. — Australian and New-Zealand Gazette. 

Orgrations or tHe Mint.—The deposits at the United States Mint for the month 
of November were $1,623,579 24 in gold and $19,320 73 in silver, making a total 
of $1,642,899 97. Old cents to the value of $8,365 were received in exchange for 
the new issue. The coinage of the month was $1,481,900in double eagles; $64,930 
in eagles; $38,810 in quarter eagles; $14,000 in silver dollars; $13,500 in half 
dollars ; $3,200 in half > ng and $11,000 in copper cents, The following is a reca- 
pitulation of the coinage: 

Prices. Value. 


Gold coinage,....... Peas Bo 94,112 $1,580,640 
Silver “ Aree 105,000 80,700 
Copper “ soeee 1,100,000 11,000 


Total number pieces,.... 1,299,112 Total val., $1,622,340 





Action of the Banks in the Crisis. 


ACTION OF THE NEW-YORK BANKS. 


Ar the meeting of the associated banks held on the 17th of November, 
a full report of which was published in the last number of this magazine, 
a policy was determined upon which has proved the wisdom of those who 

rojected it. To meet the threatened dangers of a financial panic by a 
pold and determined resolution to expand their loans, was a new way of 
acting in such a crisis, but the bank managers clearly saw that the danger 
to be dreaded lay, not so much in the unsound condition of things, as in 
fear of the future. Every man was gathering in his money and with- 
drawing from the general capital of trade a large proportion of its amount. 
To call in their loans also was the first impulse of the banks, but a little 
calm reflection showed the folly of such a course. It was plain, from the 
totally demoralized condition of things in the few days of contraction, 
that a continuation would involve in alike ruin the merchants and the 
banks. It was therefore determined, wisely, to face the danger and at 
once, by bold and determined action, arrest the panic by granting increased 
facilities to their customers. 

It is not more remarkable that such measures should be adopted, novel 
and untried as they were, than that they should be faithfully acted up to 
by the banks. The loan column was immediately expanded seven mil- 
lions of dollars, and the movement upwards still continues. This was 
effected without materially reducing the reserve of specie, and the bank 
managers have the consolation of knowing that their action was com- 
pletely successful. We hail such evidences of a unity of purpose among 
our banks with pleasure. Heretofore, unfortunately, they were too apt to 
look out for their individual safety only. Now, however, we find the 
managers meeting together and calmly deliberating on great measures 
which, in their collective capacity, they are capable of devising. In the 
present instance they have upheld the dignity of their position with great 
credit to themselves, and they have placed the mercantile community 
under obligations to them which will not soon be forgotton. 

We regret to say that the managers of the Chemical Bank held them- 
selves aloof from the movement. They refused to adopt the resolutions 
or to act in concert with the associated banks. They had strengthened 
themselves in specie, and took a different view of the proper action of a 
bank in the crisis. A committee was appointed to wait upon them, but 
they declined to accede to their measures, the consequence of which re- 
fusal was the adoption of the following resolutions by the other banks : 


Banks or THE City or New-York. 
Resolutions adopted November and December, 1860. 


At ameeting of the bank officers, duly called at the American Exchange 
Bank, on Tuesday, the 27th November, 1860, the following named banks 
being represented, viz. : 
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Bank of New-York, Seventh Ward Bank, Corn Exchange Bank, 
Manhattan Company, Bank of Commerce, Continental Bank, 

Mechanics’ Bank, Broadway Bank, Bank of the Commonwealth, 
Bank of America, Ocean Bank, Oriental Bank, 

Phenix Bank, Pacific Bank, Marine Bank, 

City Bank, Chatham Bank, Atlantic Bank, 

Tradesmans’ Bank, People’s Bank, Importers & Traders’ Bank, 
Fulton Bank, Hanover Bank, Park Bank, 

Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Irving Bank, Mechanics’ Banking Association, 
National Bank, Metropolitan Bank, Grocers’ Bank, 

Butchers & Drovers’ Bank, Citizen’s Bank, North River Bank, 

Mechanics & Traders’ Bank, Market Bank, East River Bank, 

Greenwich Bank, St. Nicholas Bank, Manufacturers & Merchants’ B’k. 
Leather Manufacturers’ B’k, Shoe & Leather Bank, 


Joun A. Srevens, Esq., was called to the chair, and W. T. Hooxzr 
appointed secretary. The following report was sudmitted : 


New-York, WVovember 22d, 1860. 


The committee appointed to wait upon the two banks which were not 
represented at the meeting of bank officers, held on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, and to invite their concurrence in the agreement then entered into 
by all the other banks in the City of New-York, for the relief of the busi- 
ness community, by the extension of loans and discounts, and for the 
purpose of facilitating the settlement of exchanges between the banks, 
first called on the president of the Mercantile Bank, who very promptly 
and cordially agreed to enter into the arrangement. They then waited 
upon the president of the Chemical Bank, and extended the same invita- 
tion to him. He replied that he would be willing to adopt that portion 
of the agreement that related to the settlement of the exchanges at the 
Clearing House, by means of loan certificates; but positively declined to 
participate otherwise in the arrangement. Your committee urged his 
compliance by all reasonable considerations, but without avail. 


Very respectfully submitted by 


Gro. S. Coz, 
A. V. Srour, } Committee. 
Jas. GALLATIN, 


To Joun A. Stevens, Esq., Chairman of Meetiny of Bank Officers. 


The report was accepted, and upon motion of Mr. Punnerr, seconded 
by Mr. Mosgs Taytor, the following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, The banks in the City of New-York, as a measure of relief to 
the business community, in a period of great financial distress, have 
adopted an agreement for mutual support and protection; and in so doing, 
in consideration of a great good to be accomplished, have yielded what- 
ever advantages of position any of them may have possessed over the 
others; and whereas this agreement has been approved and agreed to by 
every bank in the City of New-York, with the single exception of the 
Chemical Bank; and whereas that bank will share equally with the. others 
in the benefits arising from the measures adopted; and whereas this 
agreement in its practical operations so affects the details of the Clearing 
House, as to render an exceptional case greatly annoying and incon- 
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venient; and whereas there is obligation of duty which has moved the 
great body of bank officers in this trying emergency, which does not 
bear equally upon the bank in question : 

Therefore, resolved, That while we hold its officers personally in high 
esteem, a proper official self-respect requires, that after allowing that 
bank time for further consideration, we should, unless they unite with us, 
withhold from it the ordinary interchanges of business, and we therefore 
agree, that after Saturday, the first day of December next, no bank which 
is a party to the agreement, will receive on deposit, or in payment of 
notes at its counter, checks drawn upon the Chemical Bank, and that no 
checks on that bank will be collected by either of us through the Clear- 
ing House. 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolution be sent by the 
secretary to the Chemical Bank. 

Ws. T. Hooker, Secretary. Joun A, Stevens, Chairman. 


The Chemical Bank having declined to accede to the arrangement, the 
above agreement is considered in force. 


ReEsoLvuTIons ADOPTED DecreMBER 3, 1860. 


Meeting of the Associated Banks.—A meeting of bank officers was held 
at the American Exchange Bank, Monday, December 3, at which the 
following named banks were represented : 

Bank of New-York, Leather Manufacturers’ Bk., Market Bank, 

Manhattan Company, Seventh Ward Bank, St. Nicholas Bank, 

Merchants’ Bank, Bank of the State of N. Y., Shoe and Leather Bank, 

Mechanics’ Bank, American Exchange Bk., Corn Exchange Bank, 

Union Bank, Bank of Commerce, Bk. of the Commonwealth, 

Bank of America, Broadway Bank, Oriental Bank, 

Phenix Bank, Ocean Bank, Atlantic Bank, 

City Bank, Bank of the Republic, Importers’ and Traders’ Bk., 

Tradesmans’ Bank, People’s Bank, Park Bank, 

Fulton Bank, Hanover Bank, Mechanics’ Banking Assoc., 

Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Irving Bank, North River Bank, 

National Bank, Metropolitan Bank, East River Bank, 

Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bk., Nassau Bank, Manuf. and Mech. Bank. 
(39 banks.) 

Joun A. Stevens, Esq., was appointed chairman, and W. T. Hooxsr, 
as secretary. 

The secretary reported that he called upon the president of the Chemi- 
cal Bank, on the morning of the 28th of November, with a copy of the 
resolutions adopted at the last meeting, to which the president replied, 
that there was no probability that the Chemical Bank would reconsider 
their decision in the matter. 

The chairman of the loan committee reported that the committee had 
issued loan certificates to the amount of $4,830,000, and that there were 
applications for the remaining $170,000. The following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the amount of loan certificates authorized to be issued 
at the meeting of bank officers, on the 21st November, be increased five 
millions of dollars. 


agpisbibing ane: 


— 
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Resolved, That the time for the redemption of all the loan certificates 
authorized to be issued, be extended to the Ist of February next. 


The secretary was directed to notify the banks not represented at the 
meeting of the above resolutions. The annexed resolutions were also 


adopted : 


Resolved, That any loss caused by the non-payment of loan certificates 
be assessed upon all the banks in the ratio of capital. 

Resolved, That from the amount of certificates already authorized, the 
committee be empowered to issue one million of dollars, upon New-York 
country bank notes, guaranteed by the Metropolitan Bank, which certifi- 
cates shall bear the same rate of interest, and be redeemed at the same 
time as the other certificates. 

Resolved, That the circulating bank notes of the Chemical Bank be 
not received on deposit and in payment of debts. 


The resolution in relation to the Chemical Bank, adopted on the 21st 
of November, was amended so as to read as follows: 


Resolved, That while we hold its officers personally in high esteem, a 
proper official self-respect requires, that after allowing that bank time for 
further consideration, we should, unless they unite with us, withhold 
from it the ordinary interchanges of business, and we, therefore, agree 
that after Saturday, the first day of December, no bank which is a party 
to the agreement will receive on deposit, or in payment of notes at its 
counter, checks drawn upon the Chemical Bank, or its circulating notes, 
and that no exchange of that bank will be collected or received by either 
of us through the Clearing House. 


Ciearinc House CErriricatEs. 


The following directions have been issued by the loan committee of 
the banks, in relation to the Clearing House certificates : 


In procuring from the committee certificates, under the agreement, it 
is recommended that the bank obtaining the same shall issue therefor its 
own certificate of deposit, in the usual form, to Messrs. Moses Taytor, 
James Punnett, R. W. Howes, A. S. Fraser and C. P. Levericn, com- 
mittee, payable to the order of any one of them, for the amount of the cer- 
tificates which it shall receive, and accompany the same with a list of the 
securities therefor. In order that the true state of the aggregate loans 
and discounts of the banks may be shown in their weekly statements, the 
amount of certificates issued by the committee to any bank should, when 
paid out by that bank, be considered as so much deducted from its loans 
and discounts, and entries made accordingly on its books, and the bank 
receiving such certificates from the Clearing House should consider them 
as so much added to its loans and discounts. 

Very respectfully, W. T. Hooxer, Secretary. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New-York.—The 4th of January, 1861, (Friday,) having been appointed by the 
President of the United States as a solemn fast, and a day of humiliation and prayer, 
it will be observed as a general holiday. By statute, in this State, the day isa 
legal holiday. All bills and notes, the last day of grace of which falls on the fourth 
of January, are legally due and payable on Thursday, the third. To hold the 
endorsers liable, in case of non-payment of a note, or the drawers of a bill of ex- 
change, presentment must be made on the third, and if protest is necessary, that 
act must also be performed on that day. Notices to drawers and endorsers need 
not, however, be forwarded until Saturday, the fifth. The following is the section 
of the act referred to: 

Section 1, The following days, viz. The first of January, commonly called 
New-Year’s Day, the 4th day of July, the 25th of December, commonly called 
Christmas Day, and any day appointed or recommended by the Governor of this 
State, or the President of the United States, as a day of fast or thanksgiving, shall 
for all purposes whatsoever as regards the eg ee for payment or acceptance, 
and of the protesting and giving notice of the dishonor of bills of exchange, bank 
checks and promissory notes made after the passage of this act, be treated and con- 
sidered, as is the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday. 


New-York.—The banks mig as well as the private bankers, have given 
notice to their customers that collections which may be made at places where 
banks have suspended, will be paid in bank funds, The following notice is issued 
by the Bank of Republic: 

Notice,—Collections which may be made at such places where the banks have 
suspended, will be paid in the current funds of those places, and credited with the 
current rate of exchange at maturity. 


Veruont.—The legislature of Vermont has been investigating charges against 
the Franklin County and St. Albans Bank. While some of their transactions are 
censured, their solvency is endorsed. 


Massacnusetts.—Francts K, Kixnicurt has been elected President of the Citizens’ 
Bank, Worcester, in place of F. T. Meraiox, resigned. 

South Adams.—The Berkshire Bank, South Adams, has gone into operation; 
J. W. Bowerman, President; W. W. Freeman, Cashier. 

Boston.—The president of one of the Boston banks received recently, through 
the Post-Office, a package containing three hundred dollars, with this memoran- 
dum :—“This $300 (with interest) taken from the teller’s cash three years ago.” 


PennsyLtvanta.—Mr. G. J. Batt, the President of the Bank of Commerce, Erie, Pa., 
having resigned his office on account of his election to the legislature, Mr. Wm. A. 
Hut, former Cashier, has been elected President, and Mr. 8, P. Bisuor premoted 
to the Cashiership. Mr. C. B. Waicar still retains his position as Vice-President. 

Pittsburgh.—James B. Murray, Esq., has been elected President of the Exchange 
Bank of Pittsburgh, in place of the Hon. Tuomas M. Hows, M. C., who declined a 
reélection. 

At a stated meeting of the Board of Directors of the Citizens’ Bank, Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Gzorce T. Van Doren was elected Cashier, vice E. D. Jonzs, resigned, who has 
removed to St. Louis. 


Vireinta.—Mr, Wituiam F. Tayzor, of the banking firm of Isaacs & Taytor, was 
on Tuesday elected Cashier of the Bank of Virginia, to fill the place made vacant 
by the death of Mr. Samuzn Manx. Mr. Taytor was not an applicant for the ap- 
pointment, but the board of directors, impressed with the value of his services 
while he was Teller of the bank, (which post he had filled for several years,) and 
aware of his great competency and fitness in every respect, unanimously tendered 
him the office of Cashier. 
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Grorcia.—The banks in Georgia very generally suspended on the 30th Novem. 
ber. 

Sovrn Carotmma—The Bank of the State of South Carolina, and several other 
banks in Charleston, suspended specie payments on the 28th November, and were 
followed next day by the other banks of the State. 


Ruove Istanp.—The monthly statement of the Providence banks, made on the 
3d December, shows, when compared with the preceding month, a decrease in 
loans of $153,398; a decrease in deposits of $75,671; in specie of $25,398; a de- 
crease in circulation of $99,304. We annex the averages for the last month and the 
month previous: 

Dates. Loans. Specie, Circulation, Deposits, 
Nov. 5,....-see+++ $19,901,000 .. $368,000 .. $2,092,000 .. $2,723,000 
Dee. 3... -» 19,748,000 .. 843,000 .. 1,992,000 .. 2,648,000 

The banks out of Providence show, for the same time, a decrease in loans of 
$230,324; a decrease in specie of $4.328; a decrease in circulation of $40,027; a 
decrease in deposits of $150,574. The following are the averages for the last month 
and the month previous: 

Dates. Loane. Specie. Circulation, Deposits, 
Nov. 5, seceseeeees $7,784,000 .. $134,000 .. $1,631,000 .. $1,051,000 

seecsie 7,554,000 .. 130,000 .. 1,591,000 .. 960,000 


The city and country banks together show the following results for December, 
1860, compared with December, 1857: 

Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits, 

City, .......+.2+++ $19,748,000 .. $343,000 .. $1,992,000 .. $2,648,000 

Country,.......+-- 7,654,000 .. 130,000 .. 1,591,000 900,000 

1860, ...+see-e0 $27,802,000 .. $473,000 .. $3,584,000 .. $8,548,000 

1857,....-ee0+++ 25,823,000 .. 570,000 .. 3,192,000 .. 2,883,000 


New-Jersey.—The Cataract Bank, Paterson, closed its doors early in December. 
It was started as a free bank four or five years ago, with a capital of $50,000, The 
securities consisted largely of Missouri and other Southern State stocks, which 
have depreciated considerably of late. It is said that the State Auditor, about two 
weeks since, directed additional securities to be purchased, or part of the circula- 
tion to be withdrawn; but for some reason, not given, this order was not complied 
with. It is believed that the loss on bills will be inconsiderable, if any thing, and 
the holders should be careful not to sacrifice them. 


Axasama.—The banks in this State continued to maintain their position until the 
17th of December, upon which day, upon the recommendation of the Governor 
and the principal merchants, they determined on suspension, excepting three, viz.: 
The Bank of Mobile, at Mobile, Southern Bank, at Mobile, and Northern Bank, at 
Huntsville. 


Ittro1s.—The following circular has been sent to the banks of Illinois, signed by 
the leading bankers of Chicago: 

To the proprietors of banks of circulation in the State of Illinois :—In the present 
unsettled state of the exchange market, we consider it an imperative duty on the 
banks of this State to do all in their power to facilitate the exchange between the 
West aud the East. The supply of currency is so much greater than required by 
the wants of trade, and the safety of the whole banking system of our State re- 
quires that prompt measures should be taken towards the curtailment of the cireu- 
lation of our banks. We therefore propose that each and every one of the banks 
of issue in this State retire as fast as presented, at least one-tenth of its whole cir- 
culation, making its redemption through some responsible agent in this city or in 
Springfield, in satisfactory sight exchange on New-York, for which we will allow 
(for the next ten days) five per cent. premium, thus redeeming the loss which may 
arise from the sale of bonds at present prices, We trust that you will give your 
hearty concurrence to our proposition, and will at once take proper steps to carry 
the plan into effect, and relieve us of the necessity of sending home your bills for 
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redemption. The banking houses in this city have large amounts of your circulation 
on hand, and they expect to receive an immediate response to this circular. 

The call of the Bank Commissioners for additional security has not been generally 
responded to by the banks to whom it was addressed. The better market for State 
stocks, and the consequent diminution of the margin required, will probably have 
the effect of producing compliance with the law. 

The Bank Commissioners of Illinois have extended the time for the banks to pay 
up their additional security. They are now required to put up one-quarter of the 
sum called for by the 20th February, and three-quarters by 20th March. This is 
the most ridiculous measure. If by that time the bonds improve in value, which 
are now held, the security will not be wanted, and if the bonds do not improve, 
the commissioners may rest assured that the call will not be responded to. 

Illinois Circulation.—By the creation of new banks and extending the circulation 
of some of the old ones, the bank note circulation of the Illinois banks was ex- 
tended from $9,610,000, on the Ist of July last, to $11,010,000, being an addition of 
$1,400,000, or more than fourteen per cent, The State stocks deposited as security 
for the redemption of the circulation July 1st, was $10,678,000, or eleven per cent. 
above the circulation, which would show that the stocks deposited against the 
circulation, October Ist, amounted to $12,264,000. The circulation being then 
$11,010,000, the stocks were nearly thirteen per cent. above the circulation, show- 
ing the average at which the stocks were taken to be 87 per cent, 


The circulation, on 1st October, was......ccccsecccesccccecseces $11,010,837 
Amount of collaterals, (State Bonds,).........+. nahin 12,264,580 


Nominal surplus (about 10 per cent.,)........-. . $ 1,258,743 


This statement embraces the return of ninety-four banks, more than half of which 
are merely banks of circulation, without capital, and doing no business at their 
nominal locations, Only one out of the ninety-four is established at Chicago; not 
one at Springfield. The largest circulation of any one bank is that of the State 
Bank, at Shawneetown, $651,000; Grayville Bank, $419,000; Frontier Bank, 
$448,000; Bank of America, Mount Carmel, $302,000; nine over $200,000 each; 
twenty-six over $100,000 each; the others less, 


Inp1ana.—The annual statement of the Indiana State Auditor shows the circula- 
tion and securities of the free banks to be as follows: 
There are in this State eighteen independent stock banks of issue in 

active operation, with a circulation Of......ceeseeeeeceeeeeeeess $1,174,388 
Four stock banks voluntarily retiring, their circulation secured by 

stocks, amounting to........++. Edicdedcseveseebcesosddeuen Ges 26,468 


Datel Aa. 6s in no5d 4 cia eed ed itcidecdscceccdesee © @aNee 


oan bonds are secured by the following stocks, deposited with the Treasurer of 
the State: 

Missouri 6’s,.......eeeeeee+ $265,000) Michigan 6’2,......sseeee0 $ 3,000 
Tennessee 5'8,....ccccccccss 17.000 | GIO, ddas cis cn cedacesss 6,000 
ES STITT 162,500 | Pennsylvania 5’s,........+6+ 1,000 
North Carolina 6’s,........- 77,000 | Indiana 6’s,... ies 20,000 
Th ER 42,000 | Indiana 5’S,.....cecccsseses 899,000 
OS rer 10,000 | Indiana 24'8......eeeeeeees $61,681 
Kentucky Mi caaikses abescs 14,500 ee 
OWNS 7H.) ccc ccceces 89,500 Ts o.0.0:4.50000600000 Be 


Missourt.—The Missouri banks suspended on the 28th November, with the excep- 
tion of the Exchange Bank, St, Louis. The following extracts from St. Louis papers 
are on the subject: 2 

We learn to-day, that at a meeting on the night of the 25th inst., at which all 
except the Exchange Bank had representatives, it was determined not to suspend, 
but at the sscsting last evening such new argument was brought forward as caused 
a different determination. It was by no means a unanimous feeling, as some were 


87a . 
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stronger, better able to hold out, or differently situated from others. The State 
Bank yielded to the resolution to suspend, though she had 70 per cent. of coin for 
all her circulation, and the Merchants’ Bank showed 723 per cent. coin on Saturday 
evening. The Exchange Bank having redeemed in a more liberal manner all along 
than the others, and consequently, having less notes in the hands of the brokers 
than the others, feels able to weather the gale in the manner she has been doing. 
At least, not having until last evening been in full consultation with the other 
banks’ officers, she will take some more time in considering the matter. It is quite 
evident her chances for doing much business will not be so good as those in case of 
suspension. It must prove difficult to pay out money redeemable in coin or ex- 
change while the others discount with very, | not at present redeemable. She will, 
certainly, if enabled to hold out to the end, be deserving of credit for good pilotage 
as also for meeting all debts upon her with the promptitude that private citizens 
have to meet theirs. 


Exchange—To-day’s exchange market has ruled just as last quoted—5 per cent. 
premium the more general rate paid. Kates wereirregular, however. The German 
Savings drew for customers at 4 per cent. on the East, and 3 on New-Orleans. 


Suspension.—The event of the day here, is the suspension of all the banks, save 
the Exchange Bank. This was expected, and therefore occasioned no surprise. It 
meets the general approbation of the business community. As yet things have not 
adjusted themselves to this change, and we report the exchange market without 
alteration. The nominal selling rates of the banks are 14 premium on New-Orleans, 
and 2 on New-York. Sales by the Boatmen’s Savings Institution were at the rate of 
8 per cent. premium, but the State Savings was drawing at 5, and latter was nearer 
the prevailing rate. 


St. Louis.—The Bank of St. Louis has lost its old Cashier, Mr. D. C. D. Van Ar- 
NAM, who resigned that post. He has retired, and the Board of Directors passed 
resolutions of regret on the strength of his leaving. Mr. Wau. E. Burs, of Boone- 
ville, Mo., (hitherto Cashier of the branch at that point,) has been chosen to fill 
Mr. Van Arnaw’s place. 


State Bonds.—The Treasurer of the State of Missouri has issued the following 
notice: 

Treasurer's Office, Jefferson City, November 21, 1860.—Notice is hereby given to 
all holders of Missouri Rail-Road Bonds, that the coupons for the semi-annual 
interest on said bonds will be paid on presentation at the Bank of Commerce, in 
New-York, on and after the 1st day of January next. 

A. W. Mornison, State Treasurer. 


The following are important and recent decisions of the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri: 

Tuompson, ET AL. vs. MoCuttocn & Wess.—The seller, without endorsement of 
a bill or note, guarantees the genuineness of the signatures. The agent who does 
not disclose the name of his principal, is himself liable as principal. 

Ex parte Gisss.—The Directors of the parent bank have the authority to fill 
vacancies in the branch directory, created by the resignation or death of one of the 
directors appointed by the parent bank. 

Town or Panis vs, Farmers’ Banx.—The town, by its charter, has authority to tax 
money and bank notes in the ession of the bank. Affirming the decision of 
Lexineton vs, ABELL, in which the right to tax the bank stock was approved. 


Tennessre.—The branch of the Planters’ Bank of Tennessee, at Murfreesboro’, 
recently created there, was organized during the month. Joun W. Cuipress, 
President ; Wa. Lzpserrer, Sr., Cashier. 

Tennessee Free Banks.—We understand the Comptroller issued a call to-day bry 
the several free banks in this State, not in process of liquidation, for an addi- 
tional deposit of bonds, or a return of circulation to the amount of ten per cent. of 
their capital stock. This call, if complied with, as we have no doubt it will be 
Prompily, will greatly strengthen confidence in the issues of our free banks.—ash- 

‘aper. 
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Condition of the Bank of Tennessee and Branches, Nashville, December 1, 1860. 


MEANS, 
NN | Ee EE TET ee Fe 
Domestic bills,. Ad abe oe ewes hndeneCeensataenesocceacs*) RROD 
ee _ en a EN a FETE 809,775 
State bonds discounted,.........000 ‘i ‘ 156,787 
School land notes,...........0. ebns ceebrdbasasdausbeabenseaeded 23,526 
Real estate,..... aim ered s46iee sees 006406006606 000b 000 ebR0SERN6 244,811 
Due from banks out of the State, ....cccccccccccevricerccccccsceces 290,810 
TORE DUNO. SD GRO TOREE, 05. 6.0.0:0:0005:600660seenseneecesadauées 9,500 
Interest paid on State bonds,....... Lihhbaneaee esisihseeoinicasaiie rer 57,034 
Notes of other banks,.........20.+ 100,061 
NNN 6 5 icd5.nndasacinccdewscuene pee earns étanceecaan eae 679,767 


$ 6,182,122 
LIABILITIES. 


oe supp eng TE TERT ULE TELLERS TE Gg tntwiaae was $ 3,679,068 
Sinking or contingent fund,........ eevini eer rr Vie tesetsesscuees 85,715 
Common school land districts,........sseceeeeee ssehiedeseesdss v3 $72,607 
ONE OF CII, 6 0 aicss contest cteccsocdsdvessdicieesbaeeesae 86,923 
Commissioners of sinking fund,.......46.-sseccesectscccseceves eaee 2,007 
I OR ns sin Seadlapciclon seth eeennerbedhsctnenbeules ees 225,048 
Due to banks out of the State,...... oeondeies bon doescedseeccsbees 29,912 
Due to banks in the State,......... eendiadee Sbtaweelees swstéeeees 23,168 
I 55 cha Sardasiebe\snesioniecée oe eSbeetedeece sccecece 14,895 
Fund for purchase of State bonds,.......... 554 
RODE PURE WONEa:5 6050s ddsc0dcesecs ic eee eanth busae edae 11,682 
Individual depositors,.......++..ee00- co cccccccccccccece 648,900 
tis 4s tok aces ben badesesh Heddcesleeccws oss eneeseee 951,643 


$ 6,132,122 


The Nashville Union, speaking of money matters, says: Exchange continues very 
searce, and the old banks have been compelled to put their rate up to 1 per cent., 
at which they are checking very sparingly, for those of their customers who have 
specie claims upon them. This is the rate to which they are prescribed during 
their suspension, The other banks and bankers are charging 5 per cent. for ex- 
change, and are unable to supply the demand. We learn that they are compelled 
to charge this rate in consequence of the high cost to them of precuring it. We 
mentioned the other day that the Northern Bank of Tennessee, at Clarkesville, and 
Buck’s Bank, at McMinnville, had responded to the call of the Comptroller for an 
additional deposit of ten per cent. of bonds, We learn that the Merchants’ Bank, 
of this city, and the Bank of Memphis, have also made the additional deposit. 


PRIVATE BANKERS. 


Tutmo1s —Mesers, Forrest Brorners, bankers, at Chicago, suspended on the 24th 
of November, 

Missourtr.— We regret to learn that Messrs, Wim H. Barxspate & Co., and 
Joux J. Anperson & Co., bankers, of St. Louis, have suspended payment. 


Outo.—The firm of 8, W. Crrrrenpen & Co., bankers, at Cleveland, now consists 

of Messrs, Paizo Sooviit, Bens. Harrineton, Geo. Wortuineron, Jas. Pannett, Ep- 
MOND CrarK, S, W. CrirrenpEn, 
_ New-Yorr.—Mesers, P, M. Myznrs & Co., a new banking firm, commence business 
in New-York City on ist January, 1861. This firm consists of Mr. P. M. Mrzrs 
(late of Messrs, Kieriawp é& Co.) and Mr. B. G. Lenox, (hitherto Cashier of the latter 
house.) Their location is No. 6 Broad-street, where they will transact a general 
collecting business, 





The Money Market. 


Notes on the Money Market. 


New-York, December 24, 1860. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 1034 @ 1044. 


Tue effects of the panic in November were plainly visible in the money market at the commence- 
inent of the month. The total prostration of public and private credit which it involved, and the 
withdrawal of immense sums of private capital from the genera! stock of monetary resources of the 
whole country, produced a most unfavorable condition of things. It is true that the wise measures 
of the New-York banks, and the firm manner in which the relief resolutions were acted up to, had 
stayed the panic and prevented universal suspension, which at one time seemed imminent, Those 
measures, however, failed to restore the confidence which had been shattered, or to re-establish the 
credit which had been prostrated. The political condition of the country still continued complicated, 
and the grave questions which occasioned the panic yet unadjusted. The suspension of the banks 
in the South, threw the domestic exchanges of the country into great confusion, and the declining 
value of State stocks overwhelmed the West with all the evils arising from a depreciated and dis- 
ordered currency. The banks in St. Louis, with the exception of the Mechanics’ Bank, had sus 
pended on the 28th November, and on the 29th and 80th the South Carolina and Georgia banks- 
were forced to adopt the same policy. The Alabama banks, outside of Mobile, continued to sustain 
themselves until the 17th December. The difficulty of making collections in the interior, previously 
great, was rendered almost impossible by these suspensions, Exchange, in the various places where 
suspension had occurred, rose to three, five and ten per cent. premium for sight drafts on New-York, 
and in addition to the fears of the business classes for the future, the actual loss thus entailed upon 
them added greatly to the depression. 

Notwithstanding the liberal course of the New-York banks, in adding over eight million dollars to 
their line of discounts, the fact that private capitalists had withdrawn from the discount market pre- 
vented any recovery. Money continued to be very scarce and dear. The depression in foreign ex- 
change, which had fallen to 102 @ 104, prevented the movement outwards of large accumulations of 
grain, and the houses in that trade suffered severely, from the fact that they had accepted largely 
for advances, The continued excitement in political affairs, and the constant fluctuation in the stock 
market, painfully excited the public mind, and prevented the employment of private capital. Asis 
well known, the term of credit in our chicf markets is longer than the discount range of the banks, 
and the expansion, consequently, only reached the paper which had already run some time towards its 
maturity. The discount houses, which usually absorb all the long bills placed in the market, until 
private purchasers take them off their hands, suddenly found themselves without the means of dis- 
posing of the large amounts of paper which they had purchased. The trust companies, which usually 
advance largely to the discount houses, called in their loans and decided to make no further invest 
ments in business paper at present. The private bankers were obliged to stop their purchases, to be 
in readiness to meet the drafts of their country friends, and the banks were necessarily obliged to 
confine their discounts to the mercantile classes, their own immediate customers. The consequence 
of all this was an almost complete cessation of operations in the open discount market. The best 
bills that could be made were offered at eighteen per cent., and long paper could not be negotiated 
at any rate. This condition of the market, however, gradually improved, and paper became nego 
tiable at very high rates. On the 12th, the Europa was intercepted off Cape Race, and her news 
being construed as less unfavorable than was expected, a very slight improvement was perceptible. 
First class bills became easier, and began to circulate at 15 per cent. The succeeding arrivals from 
Europe brought confirmation of the Europa’s news, and a stream of specie began to pour in upon us. 
It was at first hard to discover the views of the English press on the subject of our difficulties. They 
evidently did not fully appreciate the prostrated condition of affairs here, they certainly did not ex 
hibit that amount of alarm which we dreaded. The London money market was butslightly affected, 
and the drain of gold seemed to be quietly submitted to as a temporary necessity. The Europs 
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prought us $540,000. The tna arrived on the 18th with $800,0(0; the Atlantic followed with 
$350,000, and the Persia, which, on her outward trip had taken the news of our worst period of panie, 
returned to us with a golden freight of $3.000,000. The effect of these arrivals was at once felt, It 
first became apparent in the greater plenty of capital offering on call. The bankers and trust com- 
panies had accumulated large sums, which as yet they were not prepared to lend for any positive 
length of time, but which they freely offered on call at six and seven per cent. The news from Eng- 
land had a decidedly inspiriting effect on all classes, and the wheels of commerce once more began 
tomove. The improvement was very gradual. The impaired resources of the merchants, the diffi- 
culty of making collections, and the failures which had occurred, made it difficult to re-establish 
credit. First class paper, however, soon began to feel the improved condition of affairs, and fell to 
12 percent. In other grades there has been a like improvement since then of about three per cent, 
but the rates still continue high. We give the following quotations of the condition of the market to- 
day, compared with the last week in September, October and November: 


Sept. 24. Oct. 22. Nov. 24. Dec, 24. 
Per cent. Per cent. Percent. Per cent, 


Loans on call, State Stock securities, 7 6 @7 7 @.. 6 @ 6% 
sad other good securities,. @ 8 7 @ 8 7 @10 6 @T7 
Prime endorsed bills, 60 days,............. 6% @TH 6y@T 12 @15 12 @15 
First class single signatures,4to6 months, 7% @ 84 7 @S8 15 @18 15 @18 
RNG MMM ic cassmccskidanedoce 8 @9 8 @9 18 @%4 18 @% 
Names less known, @1 12 @15 #4 @.. 4 @.. 


The shipments of specie from this port ceased during the month, but considerable movement 
towards the South was continued, The receipts of large amounts of foreign coin called attention to 
the fact, that the law of 1843, making foreign gold a legal tender, by weight, was repealed in 1857. 
The great delay and expense which would arise from recoinage has attracted attention, and a bill 
has been prepared to obviate that necessity. It seems useless to go to the trouble of recoining these 
coins, when, in the natural course of trade, they will have to be reshipped to England in a few 
months, and there be obliged to go through the same process. The bill is in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the Senate, and will, we hope, soon become law. 

Foreign exchange has been very much depressed during the month, It opened at about 104 for 
bankers’ sterling ; but the almost entire cessation of demand rendered this rate nominal, The sup- 
ply of commercial bills placed on the market for sale increased early in the month, and the rate fell 
topar. The arrivals of gold, however, increased the demand and strengthened the market, as much 
of the specie was forwarded for returns in bills. There has, since the import movement commenced, 
been a gradual improvement; but rates are still far below the point at which the influx of specie 
will cease. Mercantile bills have been, in many instances during the month, sold at 95 @ 100, 
equivalent to 9 @ 14 per cent. discount. 

We annex the current quotations, compared with the closing rates of September, October and 
November : 
Sept. 25. Oct, 20. Nov, 24, Dec, 24. 
London, bankers’ bills,...... 1093 @109% 108% @1084 104 @105 1033¢ @ 1043g 

Do. mercantile bills,.... 1083 @10¥3g 107347 @108% 100 @104 100 @102 

Do. with bills oflading,, 108 @1083 106 @i1074 102 @104 100 @102 
Paris, bankers’ bills, 5.15 @5.124 5.174 @5.164% 580 @5.25 5.45 @5.35 
Amsterdam, per guilder,.... 41% @ 41% 4154 @ 413% 403 @ 40% 40 @ 40% 
Bremen, per rix dollar,..... 7936 @ 795% 78% @ 79 1% @ Ti 7% @ 16% 
Hamburgh, per mare banco, 86% @ 87 8644 @ 86% 38% @ — 3 @ 85% 

In the stock market the month has witnessed continued feverishness of feeling and wide fluctua- 
tions. At the opening, stocks had recovered somewhat from the lowest prices of the previous 
decline ; but the fresh lots pressing on the market, together with the total prostration of credit, soon 
produced a complete reaction. This was particularly the fact with regard to Federal and State 
securities. The political complications, and, more particularly, the exhausted condition of the 
Federal Treasury, caused a large decline in United States stocks. The new loan, for the payment of 
which the time had been extended, was thrown on the market in large amounts, and declined to 
9. The six per cent. stock, which has usually brought a premium of ten per cent., declined to 95, 
At this juncture the Secretary of the Treasury resigned, retiring from empty vaults; the totally de- 
Moralized condition of the Executive, and the withdrawal of Mr. Cass from the Cabinet, further 
tended to destroy the credit of the Government. Aiter the assembling of Congress, a bill was in- 
troduced providing for the immediate issue of Treasury notes, to enable the Government to carry on 
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the business of the country, and proposals were issued for five million dollars, to be awarded on the 


28th inst. 
The Commissioners of the Canal Fund of the State of New-York have altered the rate of 


interest of the loan for $1,200,000, to be awarded on the 26th inst., from six to seven per cent. The 
loan is a short one, payable in October, 1864, and, at seven per cent., ought to be taken at from 
three to five per cent. premium, even with the money market as unfavorable as it is now. 

The tightness in the money market caused large amounts of State securities to be offered for 
sale, and the slackness of demand occasioned a severe decline in every stock offered. Virginia, 
Tennessee and Missouri six per cents are always actively dealt in, and as they form the basis, to 
a great extent, of the bank circulation of the West, they are always liable to wide fluctuations, 
The currency troubles in the West had undoubtedly an effect in producing the decline, which was 
further stimulated by the political condition of the country, and doubts as to the prompt payment 
of interest by these States. This doubt has been removed, and arrangements have been made for 
the transmission of the necessary sums to this city, to meet the interest due on the first of January, 
Virginia sixes declined as low as 78, Tennessee's to 64, and Missouri’s to 61. The condition of the 
market, at the close, is much more favorable, and State stocks, generally, have recovered from the 
lowest quotations. There is yet, however, an emple margin for still farther improvement. 

We annex quotations of the government and leading State securities in this market for the past 


eight weeks : 
Nov.2d. 9h. 16th. 28d. 80th. Dec, Tth. 14th. let, 


U. 8. 6 per cents, 1867-8,.... 10744 «107 108 100 100 100 96 
U. 8. 5 per cents, 1874,. 108 100 97 96 95 90 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1836,. é 108 106 102 103 108 100 
Kentucky 6 per cents,........ 1033 108 100 100 100 100 
Indiana 5 per cents,. 91 92 90 923¢ 91 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents,.... 9 898 86888 923¢ 90 
Virginia 6 per cents, 883 85 803g 79% 

Georgia 6 per cents, 101 100 100 100 100 
California 7 per cents, 1S77,.. 94 90 893¢ 86% 88 87% 
North Carolina 6 per cents... 94 85 85 81 79 19g 
Missouri 6 per cents, 76 Ty «8671 683 624 43«6TK 
Louisiana 6 per cents, 91 Og 94 86 se a 
Tennessee 6 per cents, 8640193 BO 15% eo 73 


Rail-road shares have fluctuated with the varying aspects of political affairs throughvut the month. 
At the opening, they had recovered from the extraordinary decline of the panic week, but only to 
fall back again. The report of the New-York Central Rail-Road, of the business for the year, was 
made public, and the earnings appearing to be only a fraction over six per cent. on the capital, 
hopes of increased dividends, for the present, are abandoned. The lowest point touched by New- 
York Central, during the month, was 69; Erie, 2334; Illinois Central, 5114 ; Galena and Chicago, 
58; Rock Island, 423. The advices from England, and the fresh orders to purchase from that 
source, counteracted the action of the South Carolina convention, and a very general rally in prices 
followed. 

: We annex the ruling rates on leading rail-road shares for the past eight weeks. Those marked 
with a star have made no dividends this year : 


Nov. 2d, 9th, 16th. 28d. 30th. Dec. Tih. 14th. 


N. Y. Central R. R. shares, 823g 80 73 76% 2=—79%—iCiCiéST4 
#*N. Y. and Erie R. R. shares,.. . 80% «4=—88%CiOGK sé 24 29% 
*Harlem R. R. shares, 164% «415% «=6615% 0 «=O14KKCid2K (isd HG 
*Reading R. R. shares, 88 $436 80 833g 
*Hudson River R. R. shares,.... 56 504 2 |= 47 ; 36 3934 
*Michigan Central R. R. shares, 62 60 51 414° 41K 
*Michigan Southern R.R.shares, 17% 16 104 413% «918% 

Panama R. R. shares, 122 120 114 106 1083g 120 

Baltimore and Ohio R.R.shares, 70 60 5634 Big 4 53 
*]ilinois Central R. BR. shares,... 723 693 60 52 59% | 65% 
*Cleveland and Toledo R. R.,... 38% 2081 28 Wy «+8 TK 

Chicago and Rock Island R.R.,. 65 59 58 4440 4TH KE 

Galena & Chicago R. R. shares, T03¢ E73 GOK 68% 0s 63 686 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 82 Ox 64 49% 
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The Commissioners of the State of Ohio, who had previously extended the time for receiving pro- 
posals for a six million loan to the 18th, withdrew the loan from the market, determining to take 
advantage of the clause in the loan of 1860, which makes the principal sum redeemable “ after the 
8ist December, 1860, at the pleasure of the State.” The six per cent. New-York City loan, ad- 
yertised for, was taken at par and a fractional premium. 

The bank movement throughout the month has been towards expansion. The large additions 
made to the specie reserve by the imports of the past week, have not yet been fully absorbed by the 
banks in their averages, as a large amount has been deposited in the mint fur coinage. The addi- 
tion to the stock of specie held by the banks must, however, be very large in the next few weeks, and 
will place the banks in a strong position, clearly displaying the wisdom and — of the gentle- 
men who advised the recent expansion. 

The following summary will exhibit the fluctuations since January, 1859 : 


1859. Loans. Circulation. Deposits, Sub-Treasury. Bank Specie. Total Specie. 


Jan. - $ 128,538,000 $7,930,000 $92,826,000 $ 4,202,200 $23,899,800 $ 32,602,000 
Feb. sees 180,442,000 7,950,000 91,965,000 8,103,000 25,991,000 84,095,000 
.ee» 125,221,000 8,071,000 = 88,400,000 «7,145,900 «26,799,900 83,915,800 
April 2,.... 128,702,000 8,821,000 — 87,787,000 7,186,000 25,782,000 82,918,000 
cee 129,519,000 8,804,000 «88,872,000 6,481,900 26,086,600 82,568,500 
125,006,000 8,427,000 82,578,000 4,827,100 «28,728,300 28,055,400 
122,401,000 8,365,700 78,182,000 4,900,700 22,491,600 27,392,300 
118,938,000 6,623,000 72,524,000 5,841,000 20,083,800 25,424,800 
118,184,000 8,373,000 73,155,000 4,877,200 21,478,200 26,355,400 
113,208,000 8,337,000 70,812,000 5,230,400 19,259,100 24,489,500 
120,118,000 8,627,000 73,673,000 4,608,700 20,228,800 24,837,000 
122,137,000 8,398,000 76,258,000 5,840,100 20,046,600 «25,886,700 
124,597,000 8,589,000 74,808,000 7,785,900 17,863,700 25,600,600 
124,091,000 8,174,000 77,577,000 9,010,500 19,924,300 28,934,800 
125,012,000 8,165,000 80,876,000 8,784,200 28,086,800 81,821,000 
130,606,000 8,929,000 83,586,000 7,562,800 22,599,200 30,162,000 
127,479,000 9,891,000 81,959,000 7,049,100 28,815,700 80,864,800 
124,792,000 8,774,000 81,880,000 6,622,100 = 24,535,400 81,157,500 
127,244,000 9,343,000 81,831,000 5,187,400 22,751,600 27,989,000 
130,118,000 9,176,000 —-§8,846,000 5559,500 22,123,100 27,687,600 
129,029,000 9,258,000 79,668,000 5,607,000 19,035,000 24,642,000 
128,387,000 9,570,000 75,176,000 4,991,500 + 20,147,800 25,189,800 
123,362,000 9,123,000 78,965,000 4,887,000 22,798,590 27,685,500 
125,284,000 9,429,000 79,679,000 5,639,200 22,194,900 27,884,100 
125,636,000 9,548,000 79,025,000 5,786,700 21,125,400 26,962,100 
123,271,000 9,266,000 76,189,000 5,058,600 19,464,400 24,523,000 
122,518,000 8,968,000 74,035,000 4,808,600 18,759,800 23,067,900 
129,537,000 8,805,000 80,722,000 8,702,700 18,541,700 22,244,400 
130,214,000 9,956,000 82,184,000 8,125,300 18,562,700 21,688,000 
131,740,000 8,675,000 83,214,000 2,689,700 +: 18,848,800 —-21,038,000 
22,.... 182,152,000 8,284,000 85,876,000 2,940,000 20,826,000 28,266,900 
We continue our quotations of market values of rail-road bonds and miscellaneous securities since 
the close of September. Those with a star pay no dividends at present: 
Nov.2d, 9h. 16th. 23d, 80th, Dec. Tth, 14th, 21st. 
Erie Rail-Road 7s, 1859,....... 993 99% 96 94 93 95 95 97K 
*Erie bonds, 1875,........2.+02. 62 62 55 453¢ 40 42 51 57 
*Erie Convertibles, 1871, 62 60 55 453 40 40 51 51K 
Hadson River 1st mortgage,.. 106 106 105 102 1023 1003 102 102 
Illinois Central 7s,............ 92 89 853¢ 86g = «88 88 
New-York Central 6's, 98 92 90 88 90% 9036 
*Canton Company shares,...... 17% 15 és “o os 7 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.,........ 803 80 7 79 15 17 
“Cumberland Ooal Co., 103¢ 114g 8 8 oe 8 
Del. & Hudson Canal Oa... 89 ST 87 85 
*La Crosse Land Grant bonds,.. 17 by «= «i166 18 18 14 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.,.... 92 76 17 79 80 
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In the less frequently dealt in bonds, bank shares and miscellaneous securities, the decline during 
the month was large, but not so strongly marked as the movements in rail-road shares. The bond 
market has very generally recovered from the worst features of the pressure, and rates are now much 
better. The second mortgage bonds of the Hudson River Rail-Road Company fell due during the 
month, The original loan amounted to $2,000,000, but it had been reduced by purchases by the 
trustees of the sinking fund, to $1,800,000, This sum the company proposes the bondholders should 
renew on the following terms : the loan to be renewed to the company for twenty-five years, at seven 
per cent. per annum ; a sinking fund to be formed, into which the company shall pay $30,000 per 
annum, which payment will be sufficient to cancel the entire debt at its maturity. The company is 
to-day paying the semi-annual interest on the bonds, and the bonds themselves have been renewed 
to the extent.of $1,500,000, It is presumed that the holders of the balance will yet give in their ad- 
hesion to the extension. 


P. S.~28th. The five million treasury note loan, advertised to be awarded at Washington to-day, 
was not bid for to the whole amount, Several of the New-York banks united in bidding for 
$1,500,000, at 12 per cent., in order to furnish the government with funds to pay the interest on the 
public debt due on the 1st January. The bids from other parties amounted to $1,000,000, and 
ranged from six to thirty-six per cent. The total amount bid for was about half the sum offered, 
and it is not yet certain whether the Secretary of the Treasury will-accept any of tbe bids over twelve 
per cent. 

The $1,200,000 seven per cent. loan of the State of New-York was taken on the 26th, at rates 
ranging from 101.12 to 102,75, the average price being about 1013g. The loan has three and a half 
years tu run, and the rate is considered as being very favorable for the takers, 

The English funds continued to show great steadiness, up to the 15th, the date of our latest ad- 
vices. Consols were quoted at 925; to 9234, ex-dividen?. The report of the Liverpool cotton 
market, for the previous week, showed a fair business, the market closing steady at previous rates, 
£295,000 in gold had been received from the West Indies. The Turkish loan failed to attract sub- 
scriptions in England, but in France it had been more favorably received. Some suspensions had 
occurred among the merchants in London, but the money market continued undisturbed. 


DEATHS. 


At Battimore, Mp., Saturday, November 17th, Joun Mitton, Esq., aged fifty-five years, Cashier 
of the Northern Bank of Kentucky, at Louisville. Mr. Mruron has been connected with this bank 
for a period of twelve years as Teller, and for the past six years as Cashier. 


At Rrcumonp, Va., suddenly, of disease of the heart, on Friday, December 7th, SAmuvEL Marx, 
Esq., Cashier of the Bank of Virginia. An old public officer, long and favorably known in this com- 
munity for his courtesy, integrity, faithful performance of his duties and gentlemanly deportment, he 
has passed away, deeply regretted by all who appreciate genuine worth. Few citizens have passed 
from amongst us whose demise has been more severely felt, or more generally regretted. 


At Boston, Mass., Tuesday, December 18th, Jawzs Datton, Eaq., in the 78th year of his age, for- 
merly and for many years Cashier of the Tremont Bank. 


At Battmore, Mp., on the 25th December, Joun Duzr, Esq., in the $Sth year of his age, formerly 
Cashier of the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of that city. 





